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Winter Sports in Canada 


BY 


CHARLES W. STOKES. 


HE Canadian abroad is rather touchy about his winter. He 

_ always seems to try to dodge the implication that he has one— 

it is the one blind spot in his otherwise self-gratulatory conversa- 

tion. Most of the various organizations engaged in advertising 

Canada as a place to live in, or to emigrate to, or to invest money 

in, have tried to suppress the fact that there is such a thing as a 

winter in Canada at all, preferring to have it thought, apparently, 

that roses grow in the open all the year and bananas blossom (or 
whatever it is that they do) at every corner. 

Some years back a fellow named Kipling ‘‘ got in Dutch ”’ 
with Canadians (to use the gentle native idiom) with a poem he 
wrote—or rather, with the title he gave it, for the poem itself was 
quite innocuous. It was ‘‘ Our Lady of the Snows,”’ a title which, 
to use another idiom, ‘‘ pulled a bonehead play for sure.’”’ Being 
interpreted, this means that Kipling made an unwise step, because 
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the suggestion conveyed was that Canada consisted of nothing 
else but snow, which is just the very thing that those identified 
with advertising Canada did not want to have advertised. 

This is one side of the medal; now for the other. Canada 
possesses a winter, just as it possesses a spring, a summer, and an 
autumn, all in due order, but so far as the winter is concerned there 
are some special features to be noted. Firstly, it snows quite 


SKI-ING. 


heavily in Canada, and freezes hard, with a clear cold atmosphere 
that sets the blood pounding through the whole system and makes 
one, in the accepted phrase, glad to be alive. Overhead, gener- 
ally, is a clear, calm sky and a bright sun. This, of course, is 
decidedly inferior to, say England, where winter weather means 
simply drizzling rains, clammy mists, and a tepid mugginess half- 
way between an open door and a Turkish bath. Oh yes, decidedly 
inferior—we don’t think ! 

Secondly, winter in Canada is such a dreadful affair that every 
right-minded Canadian gets out his skates immediately he returns 
from his summer holidays, and oils them, has them re-sharpened, 
and scans every cloud anxiously in the hope that it will bring snow. 
The Canadienne hates winter so much that all she can think of 
doing is to buy one of those stunning multi-coloured woollen 
sweaters—you know, the kind that Nature probably invented in 
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revenge when feminine costumes began to have that sack-like effect 
—and one of those equally stunning woollen ‘‘tuques,’’ and wonder 
who is going to take her tobogganing, or snow-shoeing, or sleigh- 
riding. Oh, yes, she hates winter! And the little kid Canada 
hates it too, most desperately, and to hide his chagrin has been 
practising all summer on his little wooden sled, up and down the 
cellar stairs. 


SKI-JUMPING AT MONTREAL, 


It was that great Canadian, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who said that, 
far from resenting the epithet, ‘‘ Our Lady of the Snows,’’ he 
revelled in it, because the brisk, keen air of a Canadian winter bred 
a robust race of men and women and drove away the effeminate. I 
wish some of those people who shiver at the mere word ‘‘Canada’”’ 
could experience a real Canadian winter—provided, of course, that 
they have any real red blood. Accustomed as you are, for instance, 
to a couple of days’ skating at most per annum, and that upon 
small city park lakes, only after the most searching tests as to 
safety, how would you like to be able to skate from practically the 
middle of December to the beginning of March, upon great rivers 
inviting you to miles upon miles of delight? I know one man, for 
instance, who regularly every Saturday afternoon goes down to a 
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certain Canadian river and skates for eighteen miles. Or what do 
you know about night-skating under the light of the moon, with a 
jolly laughing company gathering afterwards around a brazier fire 
burning on the ice itself—or in great rinks, round and round to 
band music ? 

Or of tobogganing, that most tempestuous of sports—or of the 
more arduous snow-shoeing—or of the sprite-like ski-ing? You 
see them on the moving pictures, of course, but how would you 
really like to try them, as you can, as everybody does who has the 
inclination and the health, in Canada? I would like to pack about 
a couple of dozen (which would be about the nicest number) of those 
who think a Canadian winter is an awful thing, into a long narrow 
waggon mounted on runners, with hay on the floor to keep their 
feet warm, and six horses to pull them, and send them out on a 
good old-fashioned sleighing party on a still, frosty night, bells 
a-tinkling, horses blowing clouds of steam, everybody laughing 
and singing jazz choruses, and coffee and hot cakes to finish with ! 
Four such parties are passing my door as I write this, making the 
devil of a noise and having the time of their young lives; somebody 
tells me that this is a mid-winter frolic of the employees of a big 
store. 

And then if you prefer soliture a deux, what is there in heaven 
or earth that can compare with a two-seated cutter, skimming over 
a road hard-packed with snow, behind a really good horse, stars 
twinkling overhead, pines whose snow-laden branches look like 
Christmas trees out of a fairy tale rushing by, sleigh bells jingling 
merrily, and the partner of this solitude snuggling against you in 
her warm furs and holding your hand under the buffalo robe ? 

Those who have the winter-sport habit, and have had but the 
one outlet—Switzerland—should try Canada. Wherever two or 
three are gathered together, there is, of course, a winter sport 
festival ; but during the past few years numerous Canadian centres 
have come to be recognised as the headquarters of these winter 
carnivals. Up and down the breadth of the land these carnivals 
are held, as far west as Banff, in the Rockies, whose towering 
grandeur forms a magnificent background; but by far the most 
popular and best known is that of Quebec, which by virtue of a 
large annual gathering has now a _ recognised winter season— 
those weeks, to wit, that come about half-way between St. 
Catherine’s Day (November 25th) and the maple sugaring season 
in early spring. 

One could search the whole world and fail to find a finer or 
more appropriate spot. The quaint old historic city of Quebec, 
with a romantic and poignant history, is the most distinctive city 
of North America. Sitting a-top a steep, rugged promontory, 
crowned by ramparts that once were impregnable, and overlooking 
the mighty St. Lawrence river, it has an atmosphere peculiarly 
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foreign. It is almost entirely French, for all the way up the St. 
Lawrence is populated with the descendants of those who were 
defeated but not dispossessed in that great war one hundred and 
fifty years since. The people speak French, they look French, 
their streets and houses are French—the narrow, cobbled streets 
of seventeenth-century France. Convent steeples rear themselves 
on the sky-line—nuns and priests and habitants jostle you on 
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every steep, hopelessly medizvally tortuous thoroughfare. Cab- 
men swear at their horses in French. 

To Quebec every winter season flock hundreds of visitors not 
only from every part of Canada, but also from many parts of the 
United States. Every kind of winter sport is in progress—tobog- 
ganing, bob-sleighing, ski-ing, skating, sleighing, snow-shoeing, 
curling, hockey, dog-teaming, and so on. Incidentally, there is 
no country outside of Scotland where curling is so popular as in 
Canada. I should not be at all surprised if more people are not 
addicted to it in Canada now than in auld Scotia hersel’, for the 
‘“‘ roarin’ game ”’ seems to have seized firmly upon the affections 
of Canadians. There is no town, however small, but has its club— 
no metropolis but that every winter has its ‘‘ bonspiel.’’ And the 
number of those who disclaim the slightest trace of Gaelic blood 
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but yet ‘‘ go crazy ’’ over curling is almost as great as the number 
of those who in summer go equally crazy over golf on the same 
basis—which means almost everybody. 

Hockey is, I think, a characteristically Canadian sport— 
probably native. It should be pointed out that when an English- 
man says ‘‘ hockey ’’ he means the game he plays on a field ; winter 
hockey, if he knew such a game existed, he would probably call 
ice hockey.’” When a Canadian says ‘* hockey he means 
hockey on ice; when he wants to refer to the other kind—which is 
seldom, for he despises it as a very poor substitute—he says “‘grass 
hockey.’’ Hockey on ice is about the fastest and most spectacular 
of competitive sports. It has polo, lacrosse and Rugby football 
‘* backed off the map.’’ It is played on lines not very different, 
so far as general principles are concerned, from hockey on grass, 
but it is about sixty times faster, and arouses its followers to a 
pitch of phrenetic enthusiasm. The orthodox hockey stick is used, 
but a circular rubber ‘* puck ”’ takes the place of the ball, and the 
plaver wears racing skates. The player, indeed, has not only to 
be a good hockey player—he must be a_ skater of a superfine 
quality, swift, precise, and so absolutely capable of doing every- 
thing on a pair of skates, even flying, that not the least fascinating 
part of this exceedingly fascinating and rapid sport is the beautiful 
exhibit of fast plain and fancy skate work. It is the real poetry 
of motion. 

Snow-shoeing is familiar to many, in pictures at least. It is 
a method of locomotion indigenous, again, to North America, and 
was originally born of necessity. The Indians who went into the 
woods in winter to trap furs evolved the snow-shoe as the only 
means of passing over thick snow. The French Canadians copied 
it from them, for much the same purpose. Now it is a fashionable 
sport. It requires considerable practice to master, for the snow- 
shoes—there are two kinds, one lemon-shaped with a sharp point, 
the other oblong with blunt rounded corners—are awkward to 
manage at first. They are held to the feet only by laces of raw 
hide tied first round the toes and then round the ankles. They are 
not pushed along the snow in walking like a ski, but lifted several 
inches at each step, and exhibit an alarming tendency to drop off. 
Boots are not worn, but moccasins, which are very tiring for the 
tyro who is unaccustomed to walking without a support for the 
arch of his foot. 

But once mastered, snow-shoeing is a delightful sport. The 
young Canadienne favours it strongly, for it gives her the chance 
of donning a simply ravishing costume. Around Quebec and 
Montreal there are countless snow-shoe clubs, a kind of a hybrid 
of a Masonic Lodge and a Boy Scout Troop, which indulge in 
frequent ‘“‘ tramps’? and have as their chief outward sign a 
uniform. You cannot put a healthy voung woman into a real 
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winter sport costume without making her exceedingly attractive, 
to begin with; and then when she covers herself with mystic 
badges to show just what her club has done, how it has beaten all 
the other clubs to a frazzle, and what her rank in it is—and wraps 
round herself a crimson sash, loops across her shoulder, with a 
Sam Rrowne effect, the flamboyant colours of her club, and claps 
a woollen ‘‘ tuque ’’ on her head, fur-lined moose-hide mitts on 
her hands, and snow-shoes on her feet; why, then, you have a 


Lady of the Snows that would make vou all want to emigrate to 
Canada ! 
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Bad Form in Sport 


II.—FISHING 


BY 


WILLIAM CAINE. 


HERE are many branches of Fishing and of these I profess 

but one. I can angle with a fly and that is all I can do. 
With flies of one sort and another I have caught trouts, graylings, 
sea-trouts, certain undesired daces, and one char. I believe 
salmons can be taken with a fly—with, that is to say, a thing 
which salmon fishers presume to call a fly ; but I have a contempt 
for salmon fishing which is only to be measured by my inability 
to afford it. I regard it as a clumsy, brutal sort of business, with 
its thirtv-foot rods and its catgut traces and its barbarous huge 
bunches of assorted plumage. I am not a salmon fisher. 

1 do not fish for barbels, breams, tenches, pikes, chavenders, 
roaches, eels, bull-heads, stickle-backs or newts; nor do I angle 
off piers. 

I hate and avoid all worms, maggots, grubs, caterpillars, 
beetles, bugs, wood-lice, centipedes, and such filth. I fear the 
law and will have nothing to do with the roe of salmon. 

I cannot angle with spoon-baits, or minnows, with bran, 
bread, brains, beans or beef, with cheese, grape-nuts or macaroni, 
rag, lob, old bones, high tinned-lobster, or the guts of the herring. 

I know nothing about ledgers, dredgers, paternosters, avé 
marias, strokehalls, Stewart tackles, floats, plumb-lines and similar 
engines. 

I do not catch fishes with my hands. 

I do not use lime or dynamite. I do not electrocute my prey. 

I am, in a word, a fly-fisher; more particularly, a trout-fly- 
fisher. 

This having been made clear, let me proceed. 

I am not, you observe, at all properly qualified to write upon 
Bad Form in Fishing. Don’t imagine -hat I am going to apolo- 
gise. Nothing of the sort. Heaven forbid that I should make 
money like that! (Apologies, you understand, fill space; and 
though, like everything else, they are twice as valuable as they 
used to be, they are not yet worth so much as a man’s reputation 
for integrity). 

No. I am not going to apologise. Besides, it would be 
absurd to ask your pardon because I am not an expert on Bad 
Form. If I were, it might be all very well and proper for me to 
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approach you with diffidence. As a cad such an attitude would 
be only becoming in me. I decline, however, to assume it. 

What I mean is, that they would have done better perhaps to 
get a Coarse Fisher to take on this job. Such a person would 
naturally know something about his subject and his article would 
have been at least authoritative. 

For the truth is—and we may as well face it—Bad Form does 
not exist among trout-fly-fishers. We simply do not indulge in it. 
And so we can only guess at what goes on among the bait-fishers 
and the spoonists and the guddlers and the poisoners and the rest 
of them from what thev do when (as, alas! occasionally happens), 
they lay down the horrid weapons of their choice for a time in 
favour of those which their betters employ. 

All men of low type are envious, and the Coarse Fisher, 
though his beastly appetites constrain him usually to minister to 
their gratification, is at times smitten with an itch to cut a better 
figure in the eyes of the world. Perhaps shame moves him, not 
envy. But whatever the cause, it is evident that he does, now 
and then, experience a longing for a nobler and a purer life. Let 
us not, because he is incapable of leading it, hold him up to 
ridicule. Let us give him all possible credit for his aspirations, 
poor dog! But we are not bound to rejoice in them, and when 
we meet him on trout water we need not be surprised if a Hyde 
breaks out from beneath a seeming Jekyll. 

Let me put it plainly. If, as may happen, a trout-fly-fisher 
should be found guilty of any single malpractice, it is quite safe 
to conclude that he is in reality a coarse fisherman, masquerading 
in pursuit of an ideal which he is not worthy to attain. 

I do not ask you to suppose that Bad Form is never to be 
discovered beside a trout-stream. I only ask you to believe—nay, 
insist upon your believing—that when it makes its appearance 
there, it is not to be laid to the account of any genuine artist. ° 

There are, of course, far too many of these bounding 
impostors. But what is one to do? Trout water is for anyone to 
fish who chooses to incur the expense, small or great, of fishing 
it. If these fellows cannot be satisfied with their canals and reser- 
voirs, and punts and jetties, there is nothing to prevent them from 
swarming down upon our burns and chalk-streams. And when 
they arrive, if they behave badly, we, the decent, the civil, the 
modest, can only endure and, as much as possible, avoid. 

Perhaps I should say that there are far too few of us. Indeed, 
now that I look back up a reasonably long lifetime of trout-fly- 
fishing, I find that my encounters with men of my own class have 
been extremely rare. Actually, on reflection, it appears to me 
that I do not remember ever meeting an angler who had not a 
certain coarse streak in him. I hope I am wrong. I must be 
wrong. If I’m not, what becomes of the theory which I have been 
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at so much pains to define? Yes, | am wrong. The black 
memory of the countless atrocities which have been perpetrated 
against me has blotted out my recollection of those happier experi- 
ences which have been, which must have been, mine. 

It would seem that | am not, after all, so ill equipped for the 
task as I had thought. 

At any rate, let me do what I can. 

Now then. 

The first article of conduct for the gentlemanly angler is belief 
in the statements of others. Conversely the most shocking piece 
of bad form of which a fisherman can be guilty is the exhibition 
(whether open or partially dissembled) of doubt. 

If, towards the evening of a perfectly blank day, I meet an 
angler on the stream and he asks me (this in itself is sufficiently 
infamous) have I done anything yet, and I say, ‘‘ Yes, I’ve had 
about 50, but they were all just undersized and had to be returned,”’ 
and if this angler replies, ‘‘ Ah! very bad luck,’’ or ‘‘ Fifty your 
grandmother !”’ or ‘‘ What an infernal lie!’’ then do I know that 
that angler is not in his proper place. He is one of those un- 
imaginative wretches who are wont to hold their swarming com- 
petitions beside the turgid waters of the Lea or Ouze’s stagnant 
stream, whose trust in one another is so slight that they bring 
everything to the public test of scales and counting by scrutineers. 
He is the sort of person who wins the prizes for the heaviest 
basket, heaviest individual fish, biggest number, best average, 
largest number caught before 1 p.m., largest number caught after 
I p.m., and smallest weight of paste per pound of fish captured— 
all with one two-ounce bleak. 

This species of bad form has endless varieties. One knows, 
for instance, the intolerable scoundrel who,.on some Hampshire 
river, insists on seeing the two-and-a-half pounder which you tell 
him you have in your creel, and then produces his false steelyard 
and demonstrates to his own complete satisfaction that the fish 
weighs no more than seventeen ounces, is, indeed, but barely take- 
able. Such men are only fit to stand behind a counter and serve 
out sugar and prunes; or, if they must go fishing, let them angle: 
for mackerel with a seine and then hawk the carcases round their 
native slums on a barrow. There is also the scourge of the hotel 
smoking-room, who, in response to some impressive statement of 
fact which one has made, raises his eyebrows, passes his hand 
slowly over his mouth and chin, and faintly coughs. He i: 
generally a schoolmaster and at heart he is a gudgeon-killer. His 
companion, with whom he exchanges a glance of the basest sig- 
nificance, is a doctor who dubs (isn’t it ?) for eels by night with a 
ball of worms and worsted. 

Your true, gentlemanlike angler will swallow anything, even 
the insane boastings of disguised roach-masters and the like; for 
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your true angler is not only a sportsman to the marrow, but a 
kindly, tolerant creature who does by others as he would himself 
be done by, and applies elsewhere the measure by which he asks 
to be meted. And in this connection it is to be observed that 
there is none like your barbel-hunting liar for resenting scepticism 
where it touches his own alleged doings. It is the man who 
passes you the biscuit-tin when you assure him that you landed 
eight brace of trout weighing 91 lbs. 4 ounces at Blagdon last 
summer (and how pray does he know that you have never been 
to Blagdon in your life ?)—it is this man, I say, who insists, in 
the face of your most politely expressed surprise, that he did, 
positively, slay a leash of half-pound trouts in the Exe at Wins- 
ford during a fortnight’s fishing in ‘the spring of 1910. But what 
is one to expect from a fellow who is obviously more at home 
beside a tench-puddle than the dining-table of an honest trouting 
inn. Yes, these awful people sin both ways; they refuse credit 
and they will not have it denied to them. The gentlemanlike 
angler, among his peers, gives it as a matter of course, knowing 
full well that it will be returned without question. He has no 
need to curse and swear and take Heaven to witness, and protest 
that old Bill Bailey, were he present, would say the same. When 
the gentleman-like angler says that he once caught a trout of 18 
pounds weight in the Hurstbourne just below the Whitchurch 
road, it never occurs to him to regret that he cannot confront some 
doubter with the beast in a glass case. He knows that stuffed 
fishes are all made of plaster to measurements dictated by their 
owners’ fancy and courage. If people won’t believe him it doesn’t 
matter. So much the worse for them. A sceptic is always either 
a half-educated cad or an unhappy, disillusioned wretch whom it 
would be folly to do anything but ignore and pity. 

Enough, now, of these disbelievers. Let us to the water and 
see what dirty tricks can there be plaved on us poor trout-fly- 
fishers by outsiders who would be thought of the elect. 

If a man is fishing for a definite fish it is not—I would inform 
these gentry—considered very potite by Us to go and spoil his 
game; and the best people are generally content not also to start 
fishing for that fish. This seems elementary, but it is surprising 
how many of these scum there are who appear to be ignorant of it. 
To put another man’s trout down is to put yourself beyond the 
pale. But it is the commonest thing in the world—especially in 
Scotland, where people only use the fly when they run out of 
maggots—to see an angler come down the bank towards you, who 
are just getting ready to cover a personable trout, and, far from 
making a circuit through the wood or meadow, tramp stolidly on 
until he arrives opposite to the place where the trout was and then 
ask you how you’ve been faring. He may even set to work to 
comb your pool downstream. The most scandalous knave of this 
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order I ever came across was a young military officer, who over- 
took me one fine May morning, on the bank of the river Avon, 
while I was happily throwing over a fat 2-pounder, plainly visible 
on a patch of gravel close to the far bank. 

This person sat down and said, ‘‘ That’s a nice fish. You 
won’t catch him. What flies have you offered him ?”’ 

I said that, to the best of my recollection, they were a pale 
olive, a dark olive, a medium olive, a black gnat, a ginger quill, 
a detached badger, a red tag, a Wickham and a green insect. As 
| spoke I reeied in and began to change to a hare’s lug. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps he’ll take this cockyolly of 
mine.’ So saying, he knelt down and began to switch some 
dubious lure or other in the direction of my trout. Paralysed, I 
could do nothing but watch his movements. The fly landed, the 
fish rose, he drove home the steel, and, after bullying the poor 
devil over two strips of weed, dragged it close to his feet. ‘‘ Now 
then,’’ he shouted to me, “‘ look lively with your net, can’t you ?”’ 
With that I came to myself. I seized my net, leant down and 
struck the hook from the fish’s jaw. ‘‘ You damned clumsy fool !”’ 
my officer roared. ‘‘ You confounded, butter-fingered tailor !’’ He 
was an immense young man. And so I did not tell him to go back 
to the pier-head where he belonged and resume his snigging of 
dog-fish. I don’t remember what I said. It doesn’t matter. It 
was something patient and dignified, and it led, at any rate, to no 
breach of the peace on his part. It pacified him and that was my 
object. Such a yahoo would have made nothing of putting me 
in the river. 

This may, I fancy, be an unique case. I hope it is. I only 
cite it as an example of the perfection to which bad form can be 
brought by the waterside when it is diligently cultivated by one 
whom Nature has designed to be a Master. 

Another sign by which you shall know a worthy fisherman 
is his readiness to admire and express envy of your tackle. Bad 
form knows nothing of such amenities. Bad form will take your 
rod, your darling, in hand, and instead of marvelling at its extreme 
lightness, its perfect balance, its notable staunchness, its luscious 
spring, and its entrancing beauty, he will, after wagging it, per- 
functorily enough, backwards and forwards two or three times, 
remark: ‘‘I suppose you gave five guineas for this. You were 
done, sir. It’s prettily varnished, but I don’t like it. Now let me 
show you a rod that is a rod.’’ He will treat your flies after the 
same fashion, questioning their ability to deceive anything but a 
very young trout, condemning their construction and giving you 
to understand that the man who buys his flies is not an angler 
in the sense that a man who ties his flies is. A man such as 
himself. The liar! 

He then goes on to crab your reel and your line and your gut 
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and your points and your landing-net and your dubbin and your 
folding scissors and your paraffin bottle and your paraffin and your 
waders and your mackintosh and your fishing-hat and your basket 
and everything else that you may produce for his inspection. And 
when you crab his things (as you are surely entitled to do or there 
is no justice under the sun) he grows ratty with you at once and 
shows it. Such a man has evidently done most of his fishing in 
the Regent’s Canal where it winds through Camden Town. 

What time, over the remains of the hotel breakfast, the guests 
of the house discuss the day’s distribution of the water, the 
courteous angler is always careful to conceal the preference which 
naturally consumes him for what he believes will prove the best 
beat. He does this by earnestly recommending the other beats 
to the other fishermen. 

Bad form, our bounding friend, opens the debate by saying 
in a loud and domineering voice : ‘‘ Well, you fellows, Iam going 
to fish the Moor Water, or the Long Islands, or the Two 
Meadows,”’ or as the case may be. Then he gets up hastily and, 
being already bewadered, stalks out of the room, grabs his rod 
and hoofs it down the road, or, as the case may be, up. By such 
conduct the essential gorge-baiter is exposed. 

Bad form borrows your matchbox by the stream and carries it 
away in his pocket. Good form offers one of his very last two 
flies of a pattern which has been taking well; bad form accepts 
them both. On the other hand he will force his society upon you 
while you struggle with adversity and, lying at his ease, will 
maintain a running commentary upon vour performance, criti- 
cising your method of cutting across the boisterous wind or 
cheating the inevitable drag. When you crack your fly off, he 
laughs. When vou catch in the bushes behind you for the 
fifteenth time, he claps his knee and vows that it is as good as a 
play. When you deliver your cast, ‘‘ Too far to the right by a 
mile,’’ he cries, or, ‘‘ Do you want to brain the fish??? And when 
you strike and miss, he observes, ‘‘ Well, that’s torn it!’’ or 
““Well, let us say au revoir but not goodbye,” or ‘Ah! 
naughty !”’ 

To sum up—bad form in fishing (as, I suppose, in other 
things) is a child begotten by Egoism, mothered by Ignorance, 
and nursed to its full growth by Low Company. Your true, 
courtly angler is all blind to his own interests. ‘‘ Service, not 
Self,’’ is his motto. He knows. He knows. His is the broad 
view, the sane view, the good view, the great view, that takes no 
heed of personal failure and loss, if only the welfare and happiness 
of others be promoted. And he is always careful to choose, so 
far as he may, his associates ; for evil communications can corrupt 
the best of manners. Unfortunately it is impossible for him . 
altogether to avoid the base; there are so many of them. It is the 
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misfortune of the trout-fly-fisher that the very purity of his ideals 
should surround him with apes, 

Had | my way—but I[ haven’t—I would ruthlessly banish from 
all British trout water every fisherman whose antecedents are even 
faintly open to suspicion, everybody, that is to say, but myself and 
perhaps one other or two. No, while I’m about it, let me do it 
properly. Not one single other. Then what jolly sport would 
be mine! An egoistic thought. Perish it! 

But I don’t see how, otherwise, bad form is to be put down. 
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The English Water 
Spaniel 


OME of the breeds of dogs familiar to our ancestors have, like 
"Sick Turnspit, Ban-dog, Gazehound, and others, long since 
vanished entirely, while others, including the animal now under 
consideration, have been crossed with other varieties to such an 
extent that all distinctive characteristics have been lost, and an 
example of pure unmixed parentage would now be scarcely likely 
to exist. 

The English Water Spaniel as a distinct and generally recog- 
nised breed was already becoming scarce in Landseer’s day, and 
by the time that the works of Briton Riviere, George Earl, Miss 
Maude Earl, and the few other good painters who specialised 
more or less in dogs had begun to appear, a typical example must 
have become almost impossible to meet with. Consequently a 
faithful and accurate representation of this hardy, clever and 
eminently useful breed is rarely to be found. Bewick* gives 
figures of two varieties—the Large and the Small Water Spaniel— 
which appear, however, to have differed in little else than size. 

Coming, to more recent times, there is an engraving after 
Richard Andsdell, a contemporary and also, I believe, a pupil of 
Sir Edwin, representing the head of a Water Spaniel with a mal- 
lard in his mouth, which gives a better idea of the physiognomy 
of this once popular variety than anything else I have been able 
to meet with. 

The Water Spaniel of some sixty or more years ago was a 
strong active dog of compact and well proportioned frame, with 
fair length of body, neither leggy nor too short of limb for free- 
dom of movement; and from sixteen to nineteen inches or rather 
more in height at shoulder. Black and liver were the usual 
colours, and though many had a few white markings, a_ self 
coloured dog. was, I believe, generally preferred. The whole of 
the body, including the tail, was covered with rather tight curls 
with the exception of the face, which was quite smooth. 

In few other breeds were the many good qualities and valuable 
faculties of the dog so often combined. Owing to his. great 

* General History of Quadrupeds...A few generations ago, when animal draughts- 
men and wood engravers were but few in. number, Bewick’s cut of the larger Water 
Spaniel, more or less accurately reproduced, appears to have often been made .to do 


duty by publishers, in cases where the picture of a dog was wanted ; partly perhaps 
because it represented a type, then familiar to the eye of the public. 
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intelligence and susceptibility for high training, together with 
amiability of disposition, keen scent and zest for his work, he was 
an ideal companion for the sporting farmer or the ‘‘ one dog”’ 
man; and it may, | think, safely be said that fifty or sixty years 
ago a Water Spaniel either of pure breed or crossed with some 
other kind of Spaniel was, of all dogs, the one most frequently 
seen accompanying the sportsman of that period. The merry, 
active little cocker, however, and the larger and stronger springer 
of unmixed blood had at the same time no lack of admirers. The 
tendency to curl still observable in the coats of Spaniels of various 
breeds, and formerly more common than at present, originated 
undoubtedly in crosses with the Water Spaniel. 

There is one trait in the character of this variety of the dog 

which few of the older writers on the different breeds have over- 
looked ; and this is his undying devotion and faithfulness to his 
owner.+ Meyrick, writing in 1861, says, in reference to the Water 
Spaniel, ‘‘In fidelity and affection towards his master he is not 
surpassed by any breed of dogs in the world; but, he adds, 
‘‘unfortunately his thick, oily coat unfits him for being a house 
dog.”’ 
When curled up before a good fire, enjoying a well-earned 
rest after a hard day’s work in the wet and cold, the scent given 
off by his serviceable waterproof jacket was certainly too strong 
to be pleasant. But on account of his amiable and affectionate 
disposition, this one drawback was not always considered sufficient 
reason for banishing him from the house; and so it came to pass 
that almost constant companionship with his owner had, in many 
cases, the effect of developing his mental powers to a very high 
pitch. As with the Highland shepherd and his collie, man and 
dog would get to understand each other so thoroughly that the 
slightest hint, given by word or gesture, would be understood and 
acted upon by the latter. 

The writer well remembers a small but typical Water Spaniel 
which belonged many vears ago to a farmer residing not far from 
Ipswich. She lived in the house with the family, and was a great 
favourite. It was her master’s custom in the winter to take up 
his quarters for a time at a place near the coast where there was 
good wildfowl shooting, taking the little Water Spaniel, ‘‘ Quick ’”’ 
by name, for company, and for retrieving his birds. Ina day’s 
rabbiting which had been arranged by him for the amusement of 
his own boys and some of their schoolfellows, including the writer, 
this bitch showed a marked superiority in the matter of nose to two 


+ A most touching instance of this is to be found in Bingley’s Memoirs of British 
Quadrupeds, p. 96; the same incident being mentioned by Bell in his well known 
History of British Quadrupeds, Ed. 1, p. 223, but with this difference—by the fatter 
writer the dog is called a Water Spanicl, whereas the former speaks of it simply 
as a Spaniel. The account referred to had previously appeared in Daniel’s Rural 
Sports. 
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other dogs out on that occasion (a crossbred bull terrier and a 
sheep dog). The last, owing to his greater size and speed, caught 
most of the rabbits started, but it was ‘‘Quick’’ who almost 
invariably found, and, for a few seconds, pointed them as they 
sat out in the turnips or in long coarse grass, all earths having 
been ferretted on the previous day. 

A capital Water Spaniel of compact build and also on the 
small side belonged within the writer’s recollection to a veterinary 
surgeon “‘ horse-doctor ’’ of the old school, who was a keen sports- 
man. It was a really astonishing experience, and one not likely 
to be forgotten, to see this plucky little dog, on a bitterly cold and 
boisterous night in the depth of winter, and during a blinding 
snowstorm, dash down the ice-bound mud of a tidal river and swim 
far out in the freezing water, time after time, to bring out the 
ducks shot by his master, taking them at once right up to his feet. 
This was a black dog with, to the best of my recollection, a patch 
of white on the chest. 

Though the following incident occurred just beyond the 
recollection of the writer, he can vouch for its truth. A gentleman 
having driven with his wife to a place about seven miles off, their 
dog (a Water Spaniel) accompanying them on foot, was returning 
in the evening, when the lady missed her ‘‘ boa,’’ and concluded 
that it must either have been left behind at their friend’s house, 
or have fallen out of the cart on the way. On reaching home, 
however, the dog ‘“‘ Pilot’? appeared with it in his mouth, and 
delivered it up safely to his mistress, having, as was supposed, 
picked it up somewhere on the road and carried it in his mouth 
for the rest of the journey. 

Though too long to quote here in full, Charles St. John’s 
entertaining account of his clever and accomplished Water Spaniel 
‘Rover’? (Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands, 
p. 128), which was accustomed to live with him in the house, well 
illustrates the extent to which the intelligence and habit of obser- 
vation in a dog are quickened by constant association with his 
master, and the opportunity for seeing and hearing what is going 
on.~ From this account it appears that this dog as he lay stretched 
before the fire in the evening, not only understood much of the 
conversation going on in the room, when it turned upon plans 
and arrangements for the next day’s sport, but also acted on the 
morrow in accordance with the information so acquired.§ 


tA dog kept habitually chained or shut up and only released when he is wanted 
is debarred from developing his faculties to anything like their full extent, and is 
at a great disadvantage. When afforded the opportunity he, like his master, lives 
and learns. 

§ For instance, Rover having learned by the above means that his master 
intended to go on the morrow to some woods about five miles off, where he and his 
friends were accustomed to look for deer, and, having some doubts whether he would 
be allowed to accompany him, would start off very early the next morning and meet 
the shooters at the spot where they usually assembled. 
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Several instances are mentioned in which this dog showed 
unusual powers of observation, and the skill and ability he evinced 
for work which was quite outside his ordinary duties as a game 
and wildfowl retriever is certainly remarkable. He was, for 
instance, most useful as a finder of deer, as well as for tracking 
those which had been wounded, for which purpose he seems to 
have shown almost as much aptitude as a bloodhound. One 
rather amusing trait in ‘‘ Rover’s’’ character can only be fairly 
given in his master’s own words. ‘‘ Though a most aristocratic 
dog in his usual habits, when staying with me in England once 
he struck up an acquaintance with a ratcatcher and his curs, and 
used to assist in their business when he thought that nothing else 
was to be done, entering into their way of going on, watching 
motionless at the rats’ holes when the ferrets were in, and, as the 
ratcatcher told me, he was the best dog of them all, and always 
to be depended on for showing if a rat was in a hole, corn-stack 
or elsewhere ; never giving a false alarm, or failing to give a true 
one. The moment, however, that he saw me, he instantly cut his 
humble friends, and denied all acquaintance with them in the 
most comical manner.’’ 

Though anything that the modern retriever is able to do 
(except perhaps jumping a gate with a hare in his mouth) could 
be done at least as well by the smaller, handier and more active 
Water Spaniel, and also by the larger varieties of spaniels or 
springers, the sportsman, and more particularly the wildfowl 
shooter of half a century or more ago, instead of ‘“‘ leaving well 
alone,’’? seems to have demanded a bigger and taller dog. The 
old breed forming the subject of this paper was therefore crossed 
with the setter and the Labrador; even the large Newfoundland 
and collie having sometimes been made use of in the concoction 
of the variety now known as the retriever (a word formerly indi- 
cating merely the kind of work in which a dog was employed, 
irrespective of breed). Most of the earlier examples showed close 
relationship with the Water Spaniel, and fifty or sixty vears ago, 
in the district best known to the writer, the retriever most com- 
monly seen was a brown or liver-coloured dog with big ears and a 
more or less curly coat. 

Rather later, the introduction into this country of the quaint 
grotesque-looking Irish Water Spaniel with his pronounced top- 
knot and rat tail, probably still further tended to hasten the disap- 
pearance of our native breed, just as the coming of the Great Dane 
has put out of favour and to a great extent supplanted that far 
grander animal, the Old English Mastiff, so alluring to the public 
taste is novelty in any shape. 

Stonehenge and Idstone, both writing in the early ’seventies 
of the last century, seem to have been greatly smitten with the 
newly introduced Irish Water Spaniel, which at that time was 
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attracting considerable attention. The former in his British Dogs 
gives several pages to the Irish variety, but dismisses the English 
dog with a very few words, merely remarking that ‘‘ If not alto- 
gether lost, he is very seldom seen’’; while the latter writer, in his 
rather contemptuous allusion to the breed now under consideration, 
seems almost inclined to doubt its existence, either past or present, 
as a distinct and recognised breed. He says: ‘‘ English Water 
Spaniels are simply crosses and modifications of the Irish race. 
In many cases they are imperfect examples of that for which Mr. 
McCarthy or Captain Montresor are celebrated—neither better nor 
worse.’’ Such dogs were no doubt often to be seen when the above 
assertion was made; but to ignore the existence of an English 
breed of Water Spaniels distinct from the Irish dog would be 
absurd, especially as there are those still living who can recollect 
these hardy and useful animals and could bear witness to their 
many good qualities. In East Anglia in particular they were well 
known and appreciated by wildfowl shooters and sportsmen in 
general, and their amiable disposition and strong attachment to 
their owners made them general favourites. 

Though one or two attempts to resuscitate this valued friend 
and companion of our forefathers have failed (owing perhaps to 
uncertainty as to the exact type to be kept in view), there were 
dogs in some of the east coast towns and villages up to about forty 
years ago, or even later, which showed enough Water Spaniel 


character to suggest the idea that the old breed might in time be 
recovered. Indeed it would be rash to assert that this would even 
now be impossible. 


Snow Travel 


BY 


RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


HROUGHOUT the greater portions of Canada and the 

States, travel in the unsettled districts during the winter 
months is practically impossible without some form of snowshoe 
or ski (pronounced ‘‘she’’ by the Norwegians). 

In this country we have at least one Ski Club, but oppor- 
tunities for ski travel are generally few and far between, unless 
one lives near the mountains of the north of England or Scotland, 
where snow often falls to a considerable depth. The snowshoe, — 
seldom if ever seen in this country, is a kind of enlarged tennis 
racket, affording an easy means of locomotion when the snow is 
deep and soft. While skis are adapted to open country, snow- 
shoes can be used in the woods, where, amongst the trees, the 
longer skis prove difficult to manage. The snowshoe was, in all 
probability, invented by the American Indians. From the 
earliest times they have been used by the natives of the States 
and Canada. 

The introduction of the Norwegian ski has ousted them to 
some extent in open country, but trappers, prospectors, hunters, 
and the like still stick to the webbed racquet for woods travel, 
and travel in rough and mountainous districts. 

There are a good many different patterns of snowshoes, 
differing from each other in length, shape, and method of web- 
bing. For practical purposes, however, they may be divided into 
three kinds, i.e., the Algonquin style, a modification of the Cree 
Indian shoe, and the ‘‘ Bear Paw’’ pattern. I append rough 
diagrams showing various stvles of snowshoes. 

No. 1 is the regulation Eastern or Algonquin shoe. 

No. 7 is the modification of the Cree pattern. 

No. 6 is the ‘‘ Bear Paw.”’ 

Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 show other patterns of frames, the webbing 
not shown, except the toe hole in each, to give an idea of how 
each pattern balances when walking. The difference between 
skis and snowshoes is this, i.e., you slide with the former and 
walk with the latter. For general use a shoe webbed like No. 1, 
but shaped like No. 2, will be found most satisfactory. The tail 
or heel portion of the shoe weighs a few ounces more, or rather 
“I should say tips the balance by an ounce or two, when the shoe 
is suspended at a point midway between the two cross braces. 
Using a broad toe and a narrow heel, the latter cuts down into 
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the snow, while the former remains on the surface; consequently 
it is easier to lift the shoe out of the snow when walking. For 
hill climbing a broad, square toe, as shown in No. 3, is the best, 
the square toe taking a good grip. A slightly upturned toe, while 
useful in loose snow, is decidedly bad for hill work. By having a 
shoe balanced as previously mentioned, it is easier to turn than 


METHOD OF FASTENING SNOW-SHOE, 


when using one with a very heavy heel. The short, rounded 
‘‘ Bear Paw’’ pattern enables the user to take shorter steps, and 
is more convenient for turning in thick brush, or on very rough 
ground. This pattern is sometimes constructed without wooden 
cross supports, instead the lacing is made to draw evenly from all 
points of the frame, giving a certain amount of elasticity to the 
step. 

Every pattern of snowshoe has a “‘ toe hole’’ to accommodate 
the wearer’s toes, and under the forepart of the foot comes the toe 
cord, composed of rawhide strands. The shoe is attached to the 
foot by a toe strap, or toe cord, which acts as a hinge when the 
foot is lifted; the fastening being completed by a strap or band 
passing round the back of the heel. 

When walking on snowshoes, the wearer’s toes go through 
the ‘‘ toe hole’’ when the shoe is lifted, and at each step the raised 
shoe slides over the one on the ground. When first practising 
snowshoeing, one’s leg muscles become very painful, but after a 
time this discomfort passes off, and there is no difficulty in walking 
any distance. 


| 


STYLES OF SNOW-SHOE DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE. 
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Mocassins are the only suitable footgear for use with snow- 
shoes. Boots or ordinary shoes wear out the snowshoe lacing, 
and are too cold for the feet. The Chippewa pattern mocassin 
with a cloth top is the best. Several pairs of thick woollen socks 
are worn inside the mocassins, and the feet are always warm. 


Really good snowshoes, made to order, cost from 30s. to 35s., 
at least that was about the price when I was last in Canada. Shop- 
bought snowshoes are hardly ever well made, and therefore soon 
get out of shape on account of the damp causing the laced filling 
to expand and become slack. The best woods for snowshoe 
trames are ash, birch, and hickory. After trimming to the proper 
dimensions, the frame is softened with hot water till it can be 
easily bent to the desired shape. This is done on a board, where 
the damp frame is held in position, and left until thoroughly dry. 
The cross supports are sprung into position, until the correct 
balance of the shoe is obtained, i.e., tail slightly heavier than toe, 
after which the supports are mortised into the frame at the proper 
places. The tail ends of the frame are held together by a strip 
of raw hide passed through two countersunk holes. The filling 
or lacing for the frame consists of the same material, cowhide for 
the centre, and lighter calfskin for the ends. Twine can also be 
used for end filling, but does not wear so long as hide. 


The raw hide lacing is soaked, thoroughly stretched, and 
allowed to dry after it is strung in the frame. The same general 
plan of filling is employed with all snowshoes, but without copious 
diagrams and a lengthy description it is almost impossible to 
describe the method of doing the work. If used regularly, snow- 
shoes require frequent repairs, and seldom if ever last longer than 
a season. Snowshoes are of great use to the trapper living for the 
winter in one district, for he has regular trap lines to attend to. 
Once he has been round his line on snowshoes, a good trail is left 
by the webbed footgear, and even if snow covers this trail, it is 
always much easier walking on the latter than in fresh places. 
Asa rule the trapper ‘‘ blazes ’’ the trees along the trail, so should 
snow cover it, he can easily snowshoe over the hidden pathway, 
and so reopen it. 


When using snowshoes, it is wise to remember one or two 
points, i.e., never to jump down off logs, rocks, &c., as this pro- 
cedure imposes undue strain on the shoes. Also, when crossing 
logs, see to it that the tail of a shoe does not rest on a solid 
foundation, for if it does the frame will break. After use, the 
shoes should be dried, but never placed so near the fire as to injure 
the rawhide filling. In spring it is best to dry them out of doors. 
In summer they are best hung up somewhere, for if left lying 
about, mice are apt to find them and ruin the lacing by eating it. 

Roughly speaking, the dimensions of snowshoes are as 
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follows. The ‘‘ Bear Paw’? pattern is about 16 x 26 inches. The 
long, semi-Cree shoe is 5 ft. by 1ft. 2in. 

The Algonquin shape is 3ft. 2in. by 16 inches. In the 
northern districts of this country, where snow often lies deep, 
snowshoes would prove a boon to shepherds, keepers and the like, 
whose business takes them out in all weathers. A pair of snow- 
shoes are no weight to carry on one’s back, and can easily be 
slipped on when at snow level. It is much easier to cross a snow 
covered moor on snowshoes than sink to the knees at every stride 
in ordinary footgear. 


Photograph by Mr. F. A. Cowan, Fazoum, Egypt. 


STRAINS OF STIMULATION 


(Music is a stimulant to work, states the Russian Bolshevist 
paper, Pravda, and ‘‘ should be played in the fields to inflame the 
worker to work harder.’’) 


Strike the shawm, assault the tabor, 
With a heavy hand, but nimble, 
Ten-stringed psalteries belabour, 
Castigate the clashing cymbal ; 
Brass and wind must do their worst 
Till they burst— 
Music gingers up the shirker, 
Puts new “‘ pep ”’ into the worker 
Brrrrrr—Zip! Boom!! 


When the peerless Vardon (Harry) 
Fails to ‘‘ down ’’ the simplest putts, 
And on seeing them miscarry, 
Very humanly tut-tuts— 
Let Salvation Army lasses, 
Full of beans, 
Stationed in strategic masses 
Round the greens, 
Tittilate their tuneful tambourines ! 


Take a case in County cricket— 
Douglas, full of punch and pow’r, 
Rooted on a perfect wicket, 
Scoring . . . fifteen runs per hour! 
When spectators, bored and weeping, 
Utter groans, 
Let the umpires, nearer creeping, 
Drown the moans 
With sonatas wrung from sousaphones ! 


Strike the shawm, assault the tabor, 
With a heavy hand, but nimble, 
Ten-stringed psalteries belabour, 
Castigate the clashing cymbal ; 
Fill the lung and purse the lip— 
Let it rip! 
Bang the—Heavens! that has torn it 
Jones has disinterred his cornet ! 
Brrrrrr—Zip! Boom!! 


A Matter of Precision 


CARTRIDGE MAKING 
BY 
E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


GIRL dipped her hand in a box and took out a score or so 

of empty cartridge shells, all ready for loading ; she held them 
up and looked at them—not over closely, it seemed—and picked 
out two from the total. These two she dropped into a receptacle 
designed for the collection of waste, and the bulk of the handful 
went, ‘‘ passed,’’ back to another receiver. Just as a matter of 
curiosity, | took up the two rejected shells and looked at them; 
in one the cap was bent, and the defect showed clearly, but with 
regard to the other, it was past my power to find any fault with it. 
One of the heads of the department pointed out, when I had failed 
to find the fault, that the centreing of the cap was not sufficiently 
accurate, and there might be a gas escape if this cartridge were 
loaded and fired from an ordinary shot gun. The trained eye 
could detect the fault, but for the amateur it was an impossibility. 

The incident stuck in my mind as typical of the care that goes 
to the making of the ordinary 12-bore shot cartridge—no matter 
what the grade of cartridge may be, that scrupulous system of 
inspection is maintained throughout the whole of the hundred and 
eighteen processes of manufacture. And there is a good deal 
more in that little paper case and its contents, to say nothing of its 
brass end with the fulminate cap in it, than appears to the man 
who uses it. 

Inspection begins with the sheets of paper that make up the 
bodies of the cases; if you take an ordinary sporting cartridge case 
and examine the paper portion, it appears as if the thing were 
cardboard pure and simple, but it is in reality a good quality 
paper, which by the aid of a very ingenious machine is rolled and 
pasted into such a number of thicknesses as to give the stoutness 
of cardboard—after the outside has been printed. The pasted slip 
of paper is taken up by the machine and turned out as a damp 
and rather flabby cylinder; this is dried, baked to finish the dry- 
ing, and the exterior is then polished and, to a certain extent, 
waterproofed in a mixture of paraffin and petrol. Each cylinder 
represents two cartridge cases, and, after the polishing, each one 
is cut by another machine and trimmed down to the size of the 
finished cartridge case. 

A little farther along in this case-making part of the business, 
other machines are busy drawing the brass ends of the cases, 
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stamping them to shape, and punching the holes into which the 
caps are subsequently fitted. Another machine is rolling strips 
of brown paper into the wads that fit down into the bases of the 
cartridges, this being a hungry mechanism fed by a girl who holds 
a handful of the paper strips and inserts them one ata time. But, 
since improvements are constantly being made, there is a later 
form of machine which takes up the paper in a roll, just as does 
a rotary printing machine, cuts off strips, feeds them in and rolls 
them into the required wad shape. And, just as the brass case 
ends are drawn, so are the caps, by a machine of similar pattern. 
For every part, for the brass case end, for the cap, for the 
‘anvil’? which goes into the cap after the fulminate has been 
loaded and varnished in, there is that minute and scrupulous 
inspection which makes the finished cartridge a standard article. 

Apart from this inspection, which is remarkably efficient, the 
thing that strikes a visitor to such a factory as this is the human- 
ness of the machinery. There is a press with three hammer-like 
things on it—the things which do the work; beneath these a disc, 
slotted to take the paper cylinders of the cartridge cases, revolves, 
and into the slots a girl feeds the paper cylinders, capping each 
one with a brass cartridge head after she had dropped into it the 
rolled paper wad. One of the three strikers comes down and fixes 
the three pieces together ; a second drops on the top and virtually 
welds the job, and then the third pushes the completed case out 
of the slot so that the girl attendant may drop in another set for 
finishing. Still more human is the machine that fixes the caps in 
the brass heads; here the caps come sliding down a groove to take 
their places in the brass heads, and some of them are upside down ; 
but at a certain stage of the journey a metal finger pokes out and 
feels each cap, and if it finds one upside down it very skilfully 
and effectively turns it right way up, so that it arrives at the end of 
its journey ready for fixing. And then there is a machine which 
sorts the caps according to the amount of fulminate in them; it is 
so fine a gauge that it picks out those which have in them too 
much fulminate, and those which have not enough, and sorts them 
out away from each other and also away from those which are 
correctly loaded. It is a sort of uncanny automatic inspector 
which is incapable of making a mistake. 

It seemed rather incredible at a first telling, but on reflection 
only natural, that the very complicated and delicate machinery 
which performs all these operations with so much precision was 
designed in the factory, and mainly by its users. After all, given 
a rough sort of machine to start with, one which does a small 
section of the-work, it is only natural that the user of that machine 
should vision a more complete sort of mechanism, something 
which would, perhaps, combine two operations, or do away with 
the necessity for one of two machine-minders. That, apparent’, 
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is what has happened; for in the same department of the factory 
two machines were working, one evidently evolved from the other 
and earlier type, and this later pattern saved the work of a pair of 
hands and did more work with the one minder. There are things 
with uncanny metal fingers that come over and grip a cartridge 
case when it is wanted elsewhere, things that pick up little bits of 
the case and put them in place more swiftly and far more accu- 
rately than could human hands—a walk round the factory is 
reminiscent of Wells’ description of the Martian ‘“‘ handling 
machines ’’ and the automatic digger that went round the sides of a 
pit and dug and dug without any minder at work on it. Asa 
matter of fact there are in the cartridge factory some machines 
which are fed with their requirements of material, and which then 
go on turning out cartridge case parts until they are stopped, or 
until the material is exhausted. The inevitable man with the oil 
can pays them a visit occasionally, but for the rest they go stamp- 
ing and thumping at their tasks without either man or woman to 
tend them. 

And, when all this business of paper and brass and steel 
liners has been gone through, there is the completed cartridge case, 
with the fulminate cap fitted, but otherwise quite harmless. From 
the case making department the finished cases go over to where 
men tread in rubber goloshes over passages scrupulously clean, 
and where the carrying of a single match would mean trouble— 
the loading department. Here, at the present time, is a lesson 
in the evolution of cartridge making machinery, for, in the first 
bay that one enters, stands a machine which fills in the charge of 
powder to the case, fits on the three wads which go over the powder 
and under the shot, and then passes out the cartridge for the next 
operation ; in the next bay is a second machine which fills in the 
shot, puts on the last wad, and hands out the sealed and finished 
article, ready for inspection before packing. And, in a third bay, 
is a machine which combines the operations of filling in powder, 
wads, shot, and finishing wad; this combined action mechanism 
has been evolved in the factory itself by the brains of the workers, 
and it simplifies loading to the extent of setting free two minders 
for other work, doing the combination of tasks just as efficiently 
as the two separate powder and shot loading machines. 

The business does not end here. Each cartridge, when 
finished, is inspected just as minutely as were the component parts, 
“gauged”’ to make certain that it is a correct fit in the gun 
chamber—and I saw one operative engaged with a die through 
which a batch of “‘fourten’’ cartridges had to be passed, since 
they had failed to comply with the requirements of the gauge, and 
so had to be shrunk in the die before going out as salesworthy. 
An amateur would have passed the lot, since the required shrink- 
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age was a matter of a millimetrical fraction, but they were not good 
enough for the inspection department, though for my part | would 
have been prepared to load and fire them in any ‘‘fourten’’ gun 
that might be handed to me. 

Absolute uniformity of loading, apparently, is an ideal to be 
striven after, and never attained. What has been attained is a 
system of loading by machinery which assures the exact proportion 
of powder and shot to each cartridge case as it comes round to the 
filling points. But, as to absolute uniformity . . . well, two 
batches of powder may be made up of precisely identical materials, 
but humidity or temperature may vary, and the result is a variation 
in the quality of the powder. Not enough, this variation, to make 
such difference to the finished cartridge as the average user would 
appreciate, but enough for the skilled observer on the testing range 
to measure and state in figures. 

Because of the precision that has been attained in this machine 
loading, it does not pay any shot-gun sportsman to load his own 
cases. For, if you set to weigh out powder charges for individual 
cartridges by hand, no matter how careful you may be, you cannot 
attain to the precision of the machine which automatically chops 
off the required amount and drops it into the case—machinery is 
more exact than the human hand, in matters of this kind. The 
hand-loaded cartridge case, even when loaded by the expert, can- 
not be reckoned on to give such level shooting results as the 
machine-loaded article—and, if any man doubt this, let him spend 
but ten minutes watching the loading machine at its work; it will 
be sufficient to convince him that this mechanical efficiency cannot 
be equalled by hand-work. There are departments of industry, 
of course, where hand-work will always be superior to machine 
operations, but cartridge loading is not one of them. 

I confess that ‘‘ how it is done’ has always had a fascination 
for me. I want to know, just as much as a small boy, how the 
thing works, and why, no matter what the thing in question may 
be, and, in common with most men, it never struck me, when I 
threw open the breech of a double-barrelled gun and put in a 
couple of fresh ones, just how much of care and thought and skill 
I was putting into the gun. Like the rest of the shooting frater- 
nity, I considered a sporting cartridge a very simple thing, but 
the four or five hours spent following cartridge cases through from 
heaps of paper and sheets of brass to the final loading and finish- 
ing operation have quite destroyed that opinion. The number of 
processes, and the complementary number of inspections; the 
ingenious machinery employed in each stage of manufacture, and 
the amazing skill of the operatives—a matter that has not been 
insisted on here—alter, in some measure, my valuation of a sport- 
ing cartridge. 
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In the limits of one short article it is impossible to state all, 
and possible only to give incidents from what is, in fact, a long 
story. Thus the making and polishing of shot goes with this bare 
mention; the staff of chemists and their highly equipped labora- 
tories get no description, and the printing works, the packing 
department, and the machinery for making the boxes, go by with- 
out a word. 

There was one curious little incident in the visit. I queried 
the necessity for polishing the paper cases, and my guide over that 
section of the works—a bit of a pessimist—found it hard to answer | 
the query. ‘‘ They will have them polished,’’ he said.  ‘* But 
when you come to look at it, there’s nothing in it. A man shoves 
a couple of dozen in his pocket with a knobby knife and a cork- 
screw and other odds and ends, and they might just as well go 
unpolished. But they will have them polished.’’ 

‘* A corkscrew ?’’ | asked. ‘‘ Who would carry a corkscrew ?”’ 

By way of reply he put his hand in his pocket and took out 
that identical article. He said nothing in words, but there was a 
twinkle in his normally pessimistic eve, and nearly—but not quite 
—he smacked his lips. 
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The Place of Peace 


LORD WALSINGHAM. 
(Continued from Page 25). 
CHAPTER III. 


OW I come to the Fosspool, the great feature of the river. 

The fall is about 12 feet high, and a very fine sight when a 
good volume of water is coming over. The pool is circular or 
nearly so—about 80 yards in breadth and 30 feet deep at the 
deepest part, shallowing gradually towards the edges. On a big 
rock on the northern bank is perched a small wooden house or 
hut of one room, with a window looking out on to the river. It 
possesses a table and chairs, and here you may sit on a warm day 
and look out on the fall and see the salmon leaping at it. They 
are most interesting to watch. There is a small ledge three parts 
of the way up on which they rest for a moment after a successful 
leap, and then make a fresh ettort to go up the fall. If they fail 
to get a fresh start, as they often do, they fall back with a splash 
and quivering, into the pool. Now and then one will get killed 
by striking the rocks in his fall, and then fresh salmon is obtained 
without the trouble of fishing for it; and these come in handy in 
hot weather with low water, when nothing will rise. Further 
along the face of the rock under the fall is a curious recess, into 
which occasionally fish will slip when they fail in their leap. Once 
in there the fish is a prisoner. He will live all right so long as 
enough water comes over to fill the trap and keep him in his 
element, but in low water he is left high and dry, and then again 
fresh salmon is to be obtained by anyone active enough to climb 
down the rocks and lift him out with a gaff. 

Another sight worth seeing from the window of the fosshouse 
comes when the water is getting low. Then come the big fish 
from the depths, working their way up to the fall preparatory to 
taking their leap, and they sail to and fro, a vard or less away from 
the base of the rock; and from your point of vantage vou can see 
them when the afternoon sun is shining, just where the white water 
ends and the clear water begins, like grey ghosts ceaselessly on 
the move, holding their own against the stream with slowly waving 
tails, and looking all the bigger from the refraction of the water. 

Off the rock on which the fosshouse stands, and which we call 
the fossrock, they will sometimes rise, and it is very exciting when 
a great grev fish suddenly appears from the deep water right at 
vour feet within a yard of the rock. From this point they can also 
be fished for with a spinning bait or even with a wo-m, but the 
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prawn is useless. I well remember one afternoon some years ago, 
in fairly low water, when the sun was bright and hot and any 
attempt at salmon fishing appeared ridiculous, that I decided to 
go up to the fosshouse and write letters while the rest of the party 
went out sea-fishing. But I always kept a spinning rod up there, 
which lay along under the roof of the fosshouse. And after a while 
1 thought it might be worth while to spin the pool with a spoon, 
and so I did. As a result, in a bright sunshine, I hooked five 
fish. Three got off, two I killed, of 10 lbs. and 12 Ibs.; and on my 


THE FOSS-POOL, SOUTH SIDE. 


arrival at home with a salmon in each hand I was_ properly 


chipped *’ by the sea-fishing party for having got them surrepti- 
tiously out of the way while I had the salmon all to myself ! Though 
conscious of rectitude, I admit it would have been difficult to secure 
the verdict of a jury of fishermen on the issue. But such are the 
eccentricities of salmon. As some fishing philosopher (I forget 
who) remarked :— 

‘* It’s no good saying it’s no use. If you don’t put the fly in 
the water and show it to ’em how can you tell ?”’ 

I have spoken of fishing off the fossrock. But the best place 
is from below. On the opposite (south) side of the pool a shallow 
runs at some distance from the shore, ending in a ledge beyond 
which the water deepens. Here the fish lie with their tails towards 
the ledge and their heads towards the fosshouse, and you have to 
fish so that the fly shall sweep round and across them. This is the 
taking spot. On the north side are three big round rocks, the tops 
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of which are about level with the water, a deep stream running 
between them. In order to get out to the farthest of these, we have 
to fill up the space between them with stones, and so build a cause- 
way on which you can walk out to the farthest rock, and then with 
a goodish cast reach the spot where the f'sh lie. 

The winter floods sweep away these stones, and every season 
the work has to be done afresh. Martin was especially good at 
building the causeway. He could take up stones of great size and 
weight, and carry them with ease to where they were wanted, and 
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then dump them in for foundations. Many of these are there to 
this day. 

From this causeway you cast up stream and slightly across, 
and the stream sweeps your fly round until‘it comes down to the 
run-over at the full stretch of the line. Then it must be instantly 
whisked out to keep clear of the rocks, ready for the next cast. 
There is a big rock in the middle of the run-over, and fish lie just 
above the run-over close to this rock on both sides of it, and often 
take you just at the end of the cast. And if they do, they generally 
turn and are off full speed down stream. Then, to follow them you 
have to get to shore from the causeway, walking in the opposite 
direction to the fish while he is whirling down the rapids. An easy 
running reel and a long line are indicated. A hundred and fifty 
yards down he will probably stop in the annexe, a small pool which 
often holds a fish when they rest for a short while on their way up 
to the fosspool. And there you may get on terms with him and 
keep him in hand for the rest of the chapter. 
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One such fish I remember in high water, icy cold, on a day in 
June. I hooked him beyond the rock, just in the run-over, and in 
a moment he was away down stream. He never stopped in the 
annexe, but went straight on down into the rapid pool below, and 
there 1 got—as I thought—on terms with him, for the line shook 
as if the fish were on, and I guessed him to be anchored behind a 
stone. As nothing could move him, my friend Cyril Johnston, 
who has been with me several years at Fredmoen, divested himself 
of all superfluous clothing, and half swimming, half wading, made 
his way down to where he thought the fish was. But there was no 
fish—only a cast twisted round and round several stones—a broken 
line and fly—the fish vanished. Cyril deserved a better reward. 

Close to the pool below the fossrock there is a natural chair 
formed out of the rock, where you may sit and watch the fisherman 
casting from the causeway. But it is within reach of his line when 
he takes a long cast, and then it is prudent to retire a few yards 
back to another seat, though it is not quite so comfortable, for there 
is always an ants’ nest, and the ants swarm over the seat and the 
sitter—and they have been known to bite. The natural chair has 
been christened the Viking’s chair, for when you sit in it you can 
spread your elbows out on the rock beside you in the attitude of the 
Viking in the well-known picture. To me it is almost as much 
pleasure to see another man catch a fish as it is to catch one myself. 
It was not from here, but from the opposite side of the river, that 
I saw my nephew Arthur Hodgson’s struggle with the big fish in 
1908. The biggest fish are generally to be found in the fosspool, 
and more than one monster has been met there and has escaped. 
On this occasion the fisherman conquered. Armed with one of 
Hardy’s steel centre rods, and with tackle up to date, he prevailed. 
But it was a great struggle. I watched from the further shore. 
The fish never left the pool, but used every possible device to 
escape. At one time he came right over to where I was, and I 
could see him clearly, and was able by spreading out my arms to 
signal to Arthur what a great fish he had hold of. The bridge that 
you stood on then to fish the pool was made of planks laid across 
the big stones, and there was. danger when the fish got tired and 
came close in, that he would bolt under the planks into the rapids 
below, in which case—good-bye. But Arthur managed him well, 
and steered him past the end of the bridge into the rapids, where 
he lay exhausted among the rocks, and was successfully gaffed 
and hauled out. We never knew what he weighed. My machine 
would only weigh up to 30 Ib., and the weighing machine that we 
borrowed from Aarnacs proved unreliable, so we were obliged to 
guess his weight at 32 Ib.—he was probably a pound or so heavier. 
A record of his length and weight is inscribed on the doorpost of 
the porch of the house. 

Many are the fights that the old fosspool has seen, and many 
the disappointments after long struggles. One I remember par- 
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ticularly. I had played a big fish for about half an hour, and at 
the last moment, as he was coming in to gaff, the hook drew out, 
and we sat down sadly on the bank to meditate on the bad luck. 
Suddenly Martin called out, ‘‘ I see that fish! He is very sick !”’ 
And there he was, right across on the opposite side of the pool in 
slack water, rolling about and turning up his side and then righting 
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himself. I think I can get him,’”’ said Martin. I doubted. 
think I can—I shall try,’’ savs he, and forthwith proceeded to wade 
across the tail of the pool. The water was up to his middle, and 
the stream was rapid, but he made his way across all right, and 
then waded in from the opposite shore towards the fish. I could 
see when he caught sight of him, and I saw him stretch out the 
gaff, and in another moment he would have had him. But the fish 
saw him and slowly rolled out into the deep water and was gone. 
It was a fine performance of Martin’s, and deserved better luck. 

Another curious episode occurs to me. A fish about 12 Ib. 
made a run right across the pool, and then turned and came back so 
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suddenly that I could not reel up quick enough, and the line went 
slack. The next thing I saw was the fish floating on the top of the 
water, tied up by the head and tail like a fried whiting, having 
wound the line round himself until he was quite helpless. And in 
this condition he floated out of the pool into.the rapids, and untied 
himself behind a rock. He was shortly afterwards landed. 

On the south side of the pool there is a backwater. It is not 
often that salmon will lie in a backwater, but in this case they 
sometimes do. The stream runs back towards the rock over which 
the fall comes, some distance beyond the edge of the fall, and now 
and then a fish may be met with. Wading in here one day I lost 
my footing, dropped a pet pipe in the water and slowly subsided 
on to my back, being hauled out dripping and having to hang up 
my legs to dry. Here also in 1911 I took a 1g Ib. fish with 
Christiania tackle. It happened that ex abundante cautela I had 
placed the tackle box under the seat of the carriage in which we 
were travelling to Hull—and left it there! And I did not discover 
my loss until the boat arrived at Christiania. I shall not forget 
my consternation. We scoured Christiania for tackle, and were 
able to procure an assortment of flies, a reel, and two fifty-yard 
lengths of rather fine line, which, whipped together, served to go 
on with until the frantic telegrams which were immediately des- 
patched to England should result in the recovery of the tackle box. 
And it was with this jury tackle that I landed my 1g Ib. fish. A 
week later my sister turned up at Aarnacs, holding up in triumph 
from the deck of the small local steamer the lost tackle-box. I am 
not quite sure to this dav whether I was more pleased to see her 
or the box. At any rate, to see both safe and sound was an 
unmixed pleasure. 

(To be continuzd). 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


A NEW RECORD? 


New “ records ’’ are always interesting and I think I have come 
upon the track of such a thing lately. It was, I believe, set up in this 
current year during the time of roses and rapture, which is also known 
as the Mayfly season. On one of those hot days—there were one or two 
then—which greeted the insect’s arrival, an angler of repute made his 
way to a certain portion of the Upper Thames, and found the water in 
a state of fine commotion, from the rising of fish. ‘‘ It was boiling,’’ 
he said to me, in describing the experience. And he had no artificial 
Mayflies with him. But he was not to be beaten by this circumstance. 
Collecting a store of the real insects, he adopted the tactics of primitive 
man, approaching the river serpent-wise and dibbling his line over the 
high gravel bank. And thus he succeeded in killing three sizeable 
Thames trout. Possibly this has been done before—indeed, during the 
passage of the centuries there is little in the way of sporting achieve- 
ment that is not repeated from time to time. But I must confess that I 
never heard of anything quite so thrilling in the somewhat reticent 
annals of Thames trouting. Another leash of trout was once caught in 
a day on a neighbouring reach of the river by an angler who was using 
an artificial minnow, a blue Devon | think, but that event, though 
notable, does not impress me nearly so much. I have a memory that 


someone once landed five Thames trout in the same day—probably it 
was Mr. A. E. Hobbs, of Henley, who is the great Thames trout cham- 
pion of our time. But to catch three by dibbling—it is worthy of the 
muse of Mr. Patrick Chalmers, himself one of the keenest and most 
successful of Thames trout fishers. May I commend it to him for 
treatment ? 


THE AWE-INSPIRING THAMES TROUT. 


The Thames trout is on the whole the most famous fish in litera- 
ture. All writers mention him with respect, and most of them with 
awe. Awe represents my own attitude towards him at present, the 
result, of course, of a hitherto complete failure to catch him, save on 
one occasion when he was so young that he had to be returned imme- 
diately to the water. And, while failing to catch him, I have often 
watched him feeding. I have seen big trout feeding in other rivers, 
trout quite as big as those in the Thames, but somehow the Thames 
fish always impress me more. This may be due to their reputation in 
some part, but it is also, | think, due to the nature of the river, which 
in some places does not make one expect to see a trout at all. Some 
of these fish live in great deep pools which are more suggestive of bream 
and pike, and when they suddenly show themselves in pursuit of small 
fry, they come as a surprise. And their vigour and power seem more 
astonishing in this deep still water than when displayed on some lively 
shallow. It is no doubt a confession of weakness, but when | meet with 
a Thames trout feeding in the open river, my nerve fails me at once. 
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If lam spinning from the reel, | immediately achieve one of those 
glorious over-runs, which necessitate ten minutes of laborious disen- 
tangling. If I am spinning from the coil my feet suddenly seem to 
multiply themselves by ten and to occupy all the space required for the 
line; or else the nice short grass at the water’s edge suddenly turns into 
upstanding thistles. Perhaps if I am some day lucky enough to hook 
and land a seven-pounder, I may become less nervous. One gets 
similar terrors afresh every Mayfly season when one sees the big fish 
feeding for the first time. But the capture of a two-pounder helps 
greatly to restore confidence. And no doubt the worse terrors of the 
Thames could be cured in the same way. 


IN THE OPEN REACHES. 


There are probably more trout in the Thames than the records of 
fish caught each year would seem to indicate. It is a big river and 
they have almost unlimited food supplies, so they do not necessarily 
show themselves to the casual visitor. Most of the fishing appears to 
be done in the weir pools, which are certainly the most likely-looking 
places. But it does not follow that there are not just as many trout in 
the open reaches. No doubt there are, especially near the mouths of 
tributary streams which offer convenient spawning grounds in winter 
and which help generally to keep up the stock. I saw a good big trout 
one afternoon recently lying near the surface in the middle of the river. 
It was poised like a Test fish, as though waiting for duns to float down 
over it, but I do not think it was intent on feeding; indeed it looked 
more as though it was taking a siesta. I offered it a chub fly—though 
the season was over-—to see if I could induce it to display any interest, 
but the result was nil. A second cast also had no effect, but a third had 
the result of causing the fish to sink slowly and gradually, till it was out 
of sight. It was a curious illustration of the insouciance which trout 
will sometimes display, especially in waters which are hard fished. ‘* You 
can’t frighten me,’’ is their attitude, ‘‘ but you bore me, and I’m 
going.’’ Whereupon they go, in a manner just sufficiently marked to 
indicate their feelings. It may be that some of the trout which behave 
like this are actually asleep when first approached, waking up gradually 
when disturbed. But others are certainly so accustomed to the angler 
and his proceedings, that they have no real fear. They are usually 
heavy fish and no doubt thoroughly experienced. 


THE LAST OF THE SALMON FISHING. 


November saw the last of the back-end salmon fishing, and there 
are only a few rivers on which the season goes on to the end of that 
month. Chief of them, of course, is the Tweed, which has long been 
the most famous of our autumn rivers. The last few seasons have 
suggested that it may be changing its character. Its spring fishing 
has shown a great improvement while the back-end has been less good 
than of old. At the annual meeting of the Tweed Commissioners, the 
Duke of Roxburghe commented on this and suggested that netting 
might be killing off the type of fish which would naturally run up the 
river in autumn. It seems to be pretty clear that over-netting will spoil 
the spring and early summer run of a river, so it may well be that the 
autumn fish would in certain circumstances be similarly depleted. Put 
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it is odd that the spring fishing should have improved on the Tweed 
concurrently with a deterioration in autumn. It is evident that it is 
not merely a case of the fish running earlier than they used to (a thing 
which has been observed in some rivers, when netting has been reduced 
or fish-passes have been improved), because the Tweed “ springers ’” 
are nearly all of a small type, running from about 6 lb. to 11 Ib. or 12 Ib. 
The autumn run has always contained a good proportion of heavy fish 
20 lb. to 30 Ib., and sometimes even more, and such fish must be at least 
a year older than their smaller relations. 1 should not be surprised if 
the change was due to some occurrence in the sea rather than to the 
nets. Something in the character of sea-feeding may have altered 
which has for a time hastened the return of a proportion of the Tweed 
fish and delayed the return of others. We really understand very little 
about the sea life of salmon yet, and so far as I know there is no quite 
satisfactory explanation of the fact that some of the fish enter fresh 
water months before they are due to spawn, while others wait till, so to 
speak, the last moment, running almost straight from the salt water 
to the redds. |The autumn fish on the face of it seems a much more 
natural phenomenon than the springer. But it may be that if Nature 
had a completely free hand, without any interference from man, she 
would furnish a supply of running salmon all the year round, to take 
advantage of every spate, thus ensuing the occupation of all available 
redds, even those on the topmost reaches of the biggest rivers. And 
it may be that the spawning time would be considerably prolonged, the 
earliest fish beginning in October, perhaps, while the latest would spawn 
in January. I am not sure how far the dates of spawning have been 
studied in relation to the dates of migration from the sea. With the 
help of smolt marking a good deal could be done to show how far over 
the year the spawning season may be spread and whether the time of 
running corresponds with earlier or later spawning. It would be satis- 
factory to have the matter proved, for the early spring fish is at present 
an enigma, and enigmas vex the mind. 


SOME AMERICAN IDEAS. 


| have been reading a new book by the American author Mr. Louis 
Rhead, entitled Fisherman’s Lures and Game Fish Food, which has 
interested me a good deal. Mr. Rhead is a whole-hearted advocate of 
artificial lures, not only for fly-fishing but also for angling in mid-water 
and even near the bottom. But the lures he fancies are not the typical 
spinning baits, spoons, minnows, and so on, which most anglers employ 
on occasion. His system is rather an extension of the methods of fly- 
tying to the construction of other baits, frogs, small fish, crustaceans, 
etc. And he seems to depend to a great extent on the materials em- 
ployed for the efficacy of the lures. His minnows, for example, would 
not revolve like a Devon or Phantom, but would be worked in short 
jerks like a salmon-fly. Like the salmon-fly also they would gain some 
of their ‘‘ life ’’ from being partly constructed with feather or hackle. 
The notion is not, of course, wholly a new one, but Mr. Rhead carries 
it to much greater lengths than anyone has before, to my knowledge. 
And he makes out quite a strong case for doing so. American fishing 
depends rather more than ours on what may be called ‘* solid baits.” 
Anglers over there have a greater variety of fish of prey at their dis- 
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posal than we have, their species of Salmonidw being more numerous 
and the two black basses, large and small mouthed, being added unto 
them, as well as the greatest of pikes, the muscalonge. Therefore Mr. 
Rhead’s system has a better chance of being ‘‘ tried out ’’ in its own 
country. Still, it might have interesting results here too, for all our 
fish take a certain amount of live food, snails, fresh-water shrimps, 
larve, and so on, though some of them are also to a large extent vege- 
tarians. The recent success of ‘‘ minor tactics ’’ on chalk streams is 
an augury of success, for nymph fishing is practically the gospel that 
Mr. Rhead preaches. But to succeed with fish like barbel or bream, 
it would have to be carried on differently, the cast being weighted so that 
the lures would be near the bottom. I can remember, as a boy, catch- 
ing coalfish from a pier in the north by using a sort of paternoster baited 
with white-winged flies, which were allowed to sink quite deep and then 
worked in short jumps. I take it that a modification of this tackle 
might succeed with some of the coarse fish which are usually only 
responsive to actual bait of some kind. And | hope to try the plan 
before | am much older. If it proved moderately successful, it would 
add very greatly to the interest and pleasure of coarse fishing. |The 
artistic use of artificial baits stands on a level with fly-fishing as an 
«employment for ingenious sportsmen. 
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A Poet of England 


BY 


CYRIL FALLS. 


R. MASEFIELD has in his poetical career passed through 
several phases. He begins as poet of the sea. 


The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 

The chantyman bent at the halliards, putting a tune to the shout, 
The drowsy man at the wheel ard the tired look-out, 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 


It does not need a professor of poetry to tell us where this sort of 
thing comes from. The mark of Mr. Kipling is sprawled across 
it. But it is not the best Mr. Kipling. It has not his thrill, his 
joy of battle. It has a sense of weariness and fatigue that is not 
in him. That is one characteristic of this period, unconscious 
imitation in a minor key of the man who at that moment was 
dominating English minds. Another is a romantic love of small 
bright things. Jewels, moidores, doubloons, flash through these 
early verses. To speak simple truth, these things are charming, 
but they are the very hall-mark of the minor poet. 
The second period is the slightly self-conscious 


‘ 


* poetical ”’ 


period of the long narrative poems written before the war. The 


most powerful of these, which showed least self-consciousness, 
was the first, The Everlasting Mercy. The Widow in the Bye 
Street, Dauber, The Daffodil Fields, show a steady advance in 
technical skill, but also, alas! a steadv growth of mannerism and 
of that querulousness with society which had been the keynote of 
his novel, The Street of To-day. Mr. Masefield seemed to be 
going the way of so many, drifting into an arid intellectualism and 
away from those channels through which flowed the stream of his 
true genius. 

The war, which threw many poets off their balance and left 
them, pitiable and puerile creatures, spitting in the face of destiny, 
had another effect on Mr. Masefield. It made him aware, as 
Charles Péguy was made aware in the few short weeks before he 
fell in action, of the strength of the roots which bound him to his 
native soil. {It seems to have given him a direct inspiration to 
become a poet of England. We see a new comprehension of the 
power and the comeliness of tradition, of that mystic life, outside 
the individual lives of individual men and women, which is the 
soul of a nation. I do not pretend that there were not glimpses of 
these things in earlier work. I do not forget, for example, that 
overwhelming reply of old ‘‘ purple parson ’’ to the ranting of 
Saul Kane in The Everlasting Mercy, that seems to put all Boling- 
broke and Burke, most typically English of political thinkers, 
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into a dozen lines. And what could be more touching than the 
memory of England that comes to Michael Gray and Lion Occleve 
in The Daffodil Fields, as they ride at night over the ranges of 
the River Plate ? 
Thinking of English fields which that moon saw, 
Fields full of quiet beauty lying hushed 
At midnight in the moment full of awe, 
When the red fox comes creeping, dewy-brushed. 
Yet to me it seems as if another spirit, a deeper philosophy of 
nationalism appears full-fledged in August 1914, which is perhaps 
the finest achievement among the short poems. England is no 
mere community of living men, it tells us. She is a vast spiritual 
entity that enfolds the living and the dead. In such a spot as the 
Berkshire Downs, the same for hundreds upon hundreds of vears, 
at such a time above all as when that summons came, the two 
sections draw very close one to the other. 
Surely above these fields a spirit broods, 
A sense of many watchers muttering near 
Of the lone Downland with the forlorn woods 
Loved to the death, inestimably dear. 


A muttering from beyond the veils of Death 

From long-dead men, to whom this quict scene 

Came among blinding tears with the last breath, 

The dying soldier’s vision of his queen. 

All the unspoken worship of those lives 

Spent in forgotten wars at other calls 

Glimmers upon these fieids where evening drives 

Beauty like breath, so gently darkness falls. 
Here, surely, our poet has found himself and his true destiny at 
last. 

And now, with that vision of England and English tradition 
burnt deep into his spirit, he has gone forward to paint typical 
scenes of English life. With great courage he has turned to 
sport, throwing down a challenge to those who do not believe it 
possible to marry such a subject to high poetry. He has had the 
vision to understand how deeply the love of sport is engrained in 
the English spirit and how faithfully that spirit can be portrayed 
by watching the English at play. 

Reynard the Fox had the very sap of England in it. It had 
the real, not the artificial, breath of the countryside, the true, not 
the sentimentalized, figures of country tvpes. The parson who 
loved to hear ‘‘ Hen left, hare right, cock over !’’ who was read 
in Arabic, Hebrew, Spanish, Greek, whose voice was like ‘‘ the 
tenor bell,’’ is perhaps one that is passing, but he lives yet, and 
sad we shall be to see the last of him. But of all in that splendid 
gallem I like best the Riddens, father and daughter. Bill Ridden 
is frankly a ruffian, but a ruffian we have all met and liked and 
that we should all have been glad to know was at our elbow at anv 
ugly moment of the four bad years. Cannot vou see the man 
tittuping to the meet ? 
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riding Stormalong 
(By Tempest out of Love-me-Long), 
A proper handful of a horse 
That nothing but the Aintree course 
Could bring to terms, save Bill perhaps. 
All sport, from bloody war to scraps, 
Came well to Bill, that big-mouthed smiler. 
They nicknamed him ‘‘ the mug-beguiler,’’ 
For Billy lived too much with horses, 
In copers’ yards and sharpers’ courses, 
To lack the sharper-coper streak. 
He did not turn the other cheek 
When struck (as English Christians do) ; 
He boxed like a Whitechapel Jew. 


His hand was like a chamois glove, 

And riding was his chief delight. 

He bred the chaser Chinese-White 

From Lilybud by Mandarin. 

And when his mouth tucked corners in, 

And scent was high and hounds were going, 

He went across a field like snowing 

And tackled anything that came. 
And Belle, that ‘‘ strange, shy, lovely girl,’’ with the passionate 
joy in the open air and in horsemanship that marks her type, is an 
equally unforgettable picture. But it is impossible to pick and 
choose even among the lesser figures, the only general criticism 
of which I can make is that a certain faint archaism seems to lie 
upon them. And the pace, the joy in that pace, the visions of the 
country that appear as we gallop past, go to make this poem one 
of the most remarkable the century has produced. So fast does 
Mr. Masefield take us that we forget to be critical of certain bald 
and clumsy lines, of such technical inconsistencies as the First 
Whipper-in instead of the Huntsman being given word to move 
off. We are content to take line from him and to “ go like snow- 

We move from the hunting-field to the racecourse. Upon a 
first reading of Right Royal | have not felt that the poem just 
published is quite the equal of Reynard the Fox. And yet it is 
in some ways a greater achievement, because it has a less strictly 
poetical subject. It has, so far as I am aware, but one predecessor 
of the slightest importance in English poetry, How we beat the 
Favourite. Now it is easy to sneer at Adam Lindsay Gordon’s 
facile blend of Nat Gould and Swinburne, but the fact remains 
that this ‘‘ lay of the Loamshire Hunt Cup ”’ is very spirited 
verse, that warms the blood and lingers long in memory. Never- 
theless, I am afraid Mr. Masefield has swept it from its unique 
position. Right Royal is altogether a more seriously planned 
storming of Parnassus, on a far grander scale, and mounted by 
the hand of a more finished and more ambitious craftsman. That 
is swift action; this action equally swift but close-packed with 
thought. And the thought scarce ever retards the action. On the 
contrary, the pace is as swift as in Reynard the Fox, and he who 
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picks up the book will have the same difficulty in setting it down 
ere he reaches the last lines. 

One interesting feature at which I can spare no more than 
a glance is the variety of metre employed. In previous narrative 
poems Mr. Masefield has held to the same form, whatever it might 
be, throughout. Here he makes effective use of changing measure. 
He begins with rhymed heroic couplets, while Right Royal’s jockey 
is talking with his lady-love before the race; branches off into the 
old jingle of four-foot couplets in which Reynard the Fox is 
written when he comes to the crowd and the race; changes in the 
middle of it to dactylic quatrains; adds a couplet to the quatrains ; 
returns again to couplets mingled with triplets. I think results 
have justified him. A new charm of variety, due as much to 
changing metre as to changing form, absent from all the other 
poems, appears in this. 


Another interest of the human sort is the pleasure of seeing 
again some of our old friends who met at the ‘‘ Cock and Pye ”’ on » 
the morning of that tremendous run. Charles Cothill, one of the 
pleasantest of them all, is the hero, owner and rider of Right 
Royal. Then Bun Manor, youngest of the ‘* cockerel chicks,’’ 
has a mount in the race, and an equine friend, Bill Ridden’s 
Stormalong—lI feel sure it is the same horse—is in it also. The 
race is the English Chasers’ Cup, about four and a half miles, 
over twenty-nine jumps. Mr. Masefield tells us that persons, 
horses and events are imaginary, but of course the race that comes 
to our mind is the Grand National. We see little of the other 
riders, and are not even sure whether they are professional jockeys, 
though we guess at least that, besides Bun Manor, who is, we 
remember, a trainer’s son, the rider of Red Ember is not. I am 
not afraid of giving away any secrets in telling the story of the 
race. It is quite simple, and, after all, we know from the start 
that our horse is going to win. The poem begins with Charles 
Cothill telling his ‘* golden lady ’? Emmy Crowthorne of a dream 
that Right Royal had spoken to him and declared he would win, 
under the influence of which he has been foolish enough to back 
him, despite his shifty reputation, for practically every penny he 
has. She is grieved, but shows a smiling face and cheers him 
with her fine courage. After a gorgeously-coloured picture of the 
assembling crowd comes the race itself. Right Roval falls at 
the third fence out. Remounted, he toils along thirty lengths in 
the rear for three miles, nursed by Charles in an agony of anxiety. 
Then the leaders begin to ‘‘ come back ’’ to him at the same 
moment as he begins to go out after them. Man and horse 
together battle it out with desperate courage. Getting on terms 
with the leaders in the straight, he goes to the front just before. 


the end, stalls off challenge after challenge, and wins by half a 
length. 
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Let us get over and done with our fault-finding with this fine 
ballad, and then to the more pleasant task of praise. And first I 
have to complain of some of the language of Charles and Emmy. 
This is not the place for a debate on poetic diction, about which, 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


since the days of Wordsworth and Coleridge, so much has been 
written. But no one has denied that consistency is a virtue. You 
may use a special language of poetry or a language of ordinary 
life. Mr. Masefield in the early passages mixes them. Charles, 
telling of his dream and his bets, exclaims : 
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And being flooded with my vision thus, 

Certain of winning, puffed and glorious, 

Walking upon this earth-top like a king, 

My judgment went. 
‘ poetical ’’ language; and when Emmy makes reply : 

You cannot hedge. 
which is the language of the racecourse, we are tempted to smile. 

Then, again, there are reminiscences of those dreadful rhymes 

‘* bastard ’’ and ‘‘ lasted ’’ of The Widow in the Bye Street, in the 
almost equally ugly ‘‘ banners’? and ‘* bandannas,’’ and an 
occasional repetition of former puerilities, such as: 


‘ 


which is 


As he left the room for the Saddling Paddock 
He looked as white as the flesh of haddock. 


which arouse in us an angry impatience. 

My other objections are slight and purely technical. How 
could tall Charles Cothill, ‘‘ muscled like a horse,’’? of Reynard 
the Fox go to scale at eleven stone? And is not the two-line 
speech of Coranto’s jockey, down in the brook, of impossible 
length? He might have had time to call ‘‘ Jump big!’ but 
surely for no more as Charles came at the jump at some thirty 
miles an hour. 

From the swift sketches of the road before the race twenty 
pictures remain in the mind. Cars, wagons, traps, sweep past 
with clatter and cheering. 

The costermongers as smart as sparrows 

Brought their wives in their donkey barrows. 

The clean-legged donkeys, clever and cunning, 
Their ears cocked forward, their neat feet running. 


There is delightful observation in every word of this. And it goes 
on page by page, so that we feel that we, too, are threading our 
way in that merry, noisy crowd. And then we ride with Charles, 
thrill with each one of his thrills, from the bright early beginning : 


The little larks panted aloft their delight, 
Trembling and singing as though one with the light. 


And Charles, as he rode, felt the joy of their singing, 

While over the clover the horses went stringing, 

And up from Right Royal the message came winging, 

“It is my day to-day, though the pace may be stinging, 

Though the jumps be all danger and the going all clinging,"’ 
through the black moments after he has remounted from that 
crashing fall and feels that all is lost, through the period of 
‘steadily rising hope and courage, till he finds he is a matter of 
twelve instead of thirty lengths from the leaders. 

I have read few passages in modern poetry more impressive 
or more finely conceived than the description of the finish. How 
often have we watched a race and felt our spirit tugging our horse 
forward, striving to hold others back, and knowing that thousands 
of other spirits are doing likewise! Mr. Masefield pictures these 
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spirits, these ‘‘ Wants of the Watchers,’’ whirled like leaves on 
to the course to join in the battle. It is an extraordinary idea, 
extraordinarily executed. 


As a snow in Wisconsin when the darkness comes down, 
Running white on the prairie, making all the air brown, 
Blinding men with the hurry of its millions of feet, 

So the Wants pelted on them, so they blinded and beat. 


And like spirits calm shining upon horses of flame, 

Came the Friends of those riders to shield them from shame, 

White as fire white-burning, rushing each by his friend, 

Singing songs of the glory of the world without end. 
This personification is the most wonderful thing in the book. It 
is not the author’s fault if the note drops thereafter, though he 
manages to raise it again for the struggle of the last hundred 
yards when, th2 favourite beaten, the lightweight Gavotte makes 
her final challenge, and we hold our breath. 


Three terrible strides brought him up to the mare, 

Then they rushed to wild shouting through a whirl of blown air ; 
Then Gavotte died to nothing ; Soyland came once again, 

Till his muzzle just reached to the knot on his rein. 


Then a whirl of urged horses thundered up, whipped and blown, 
Soyland, Peterkinooks, and Red Ember the roan. 

For an instant they challenged, then they drooped and were done ; 
Then the White Post shot backwards, Right Royal had won. 

When I began to write this article, somewhat pressed for 
time, I had read the poem but once. I have read it three times 
now, and I must change my mind as to the respective merits of it 
and Reynard the Fox. In the earlier poem, at least, there is 
nothing to equal that passage about the Wants of the Watchers. 
And there is not the fierce excitement that Right Royal’s race 
arouses in us. I think, after all, we must place this first. 

Mr. Masefield has indeed quitted himself well as a Poet of 
England. We shall all await eagerly the next picture in verse 
and as many more as he has to give us. For in this gallery there 
is no fear of overcrowding. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FOX-HUNTING ON THE LAKELAND F ELLs, by Richard Clapham. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. W. Lowther. Longman. 


That Mr. Lowther should have been good enough to write an 
introduction, and so to indicate approval, affords evidence of the 
excellence of Mr. Richard Clapham’s work, for no one knows more of 
the subject treated in this volume than the Speaker, who was for 
several years Master of the Blencathra Hounds, one of the packs of 
which the author treats. Most people are aware that hunting on the 
fells is a vastly different business from hunting over more or less level 
‘country. There is no riding to hounds. The pack is pursued on foot, 
and frequently the sport partakes rather of mountaineering than of 
anything else. It seems remarkable to read a caution against giving 
way to drowsiness when one goes out hunting. The possibility of thus 
yielding to intense cold, however, is one of the peculiarities of 
Lakeland sport, and the author mentions a case in which someone 
unused to hill climbing sat down in an exhausted condition from which 
he ‘‘ took some rousing, and had he been left to his own devices it is 
doubtful whether he would have come down the hill alive.’’ 

The hill fox differs somewhat from the fox of the shires, being 
for one thing a heavier animal. It is said that 18 lb. is a common 
weight, and instances have been recorded of 5 lb. more than this. It 
is claimed for him that he would certainly outrun the foxes with whom 
most followers are acquainted, partly for the reason that he is in better 
training, due to the fact that he has to go much further in pursuit of 
food. It is a new theory that on bad ground the fox uses his brush 
to aid him when making a quick turn of speed, and also to correct his 
balance in descending a hill. So, however, Mr. Clapham maintains, 
and the only adverse criticism we have of his description is that he 
describes the animal’s brush as a ‘‘ caudal appendage.’’ Fell cubs are 
easy to rear and seem to be at least on occasion of singularly amiable 
disposition. We are told of a tame fox who was a great friend of a 
pony ; it is said to have been no uncommon sight to see the fox jumping 
-on and off the pony’s back. This fox became on very friendly terms, 
moreover, with a terrier, and indeed an excellent photograph is given 
of the two coupled together, the curious circumstance being that the 
friendship made no difference to the utility of the terrier against other 
foxes. 

A number of articles by Mr. Clapham have at different times 
appeared in these pages, and his knowledge of hunting. is beyond all 
‘question. It may perhaps be added that for many years he has done 
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service, which must have been admirable, as a stud groom. It is a 
novel idea to us that ‘‘ the superior condition of the hounds over that 
of the fox is the chief factor in enabling them to bring their quarry 
to hand.’’ We should have been disposed to say that in the matter 
of fitness the fox, who leads an extremely active life, was at no disad- 
vantage with his pursuers. With regard to one of the stories which 
Mr. Clapham tells, in the last chapter made up of reminiscences, is one 
of a fox curled up on top of a big flat rock apparently asleep, who 
made no movement though the author fired two barrels at a blackcock 
close by. Mr. Clapham then threw a stone at the fox, which caused 
him to raise his head, a second missile which made him get off the rock 
and take refuge underneath it, after which he was driven away by a 
big stone which rolled down the slope, and landed straight on top of the 
shelter the animal had chosen. Is it not probable that this fox was 
deaf? The word ‘‘ fox ’’ is sometimes used as a verb, and as it seems 
with justification. On one occasion at Wythburn, near the head of 
‘Thirlmere Lake, two of the Blencathra Hounds got well away with 
their quarry, and were not caught by the rest of the pack until after 
they had rolled him over in a field bordering the lake. ‘‘ A zealous 
youth, instead of leaving the fox for the pack to run up to, and 
thinking Reynard was dead, picked him up. He quickly dropped the 
‘supposedly defunct carcase, however, when two rows of remarkably 
sharp white teeth met in his hand.”’ 

A somewhat similar story is too good to be missed. ‘‘ The Winder- 
mere Harriers brought a fox to hand at Blakerigg, at the head of the 
Easedale Valley. Anthony Chapman, now landlord of the famous 
‘* Mortal Man ’’ Hotel in Troutbeck, was huntsman at the time, and 
that day the only follower was one Isaac Thompson. The carcase of 
the fox was laid upon a flat rock, when Anthony turned to his friend 
and exclaimed, ‘ Why, Isaac, we’ve never halloed!’ To kill a fox 
without a death halloa was a sad omission, so a combined ‘ who- 
whoop !’ rent the air, and awoke the echoes amongst the crags. In 
fact it did more than that, it brought the supposedly dead fox to life, 
and sent him helter-skelter down the rough fell in a final dash for 
liberty.”’ 

It would surely be impossible to find a better guide to foxhunting 
on the fells than Mr. Clapham, his volume, indeed, will be found of 
interest by all who care for sport with hounds. The work is illustrated 
_ by a number of excellent photographs. 


Stray-aways, by E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. Longman. 

It has been an engaging puzzle to readers of the delightful work 
of the cousins, Misses Somerville and Martin Ross, to guess who was 
responsible for the various chapters in books to which both their names 
were appended. In this volume the articles are signed by one or other 
of the ladies, in some cases by both, and one recognises how extra- 
ordinarily their styles blend. They possess alike the gift of graphic 
description, set forth in balanced sentences notable for their rhythm 
and unfailing humour. The greater portion of ‘‘ Stray-Aways ’’ comes 
from the pen of Miss Martin Ross. 

There is not much sport in this work. Indeed for the most part 
we are taken abroad as observers of city life. Four of Miss Ross’s 
chapters are headed ‘‘ Quartier Latinities,’’ and deal with the French 
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district indicated, vivid little vignettes which will be recognised with 
keen appreciation by those familiar with the Quartier Latin. A con- 
siderable part of the volume deals with a visit to Denmark, both cousins 
contributing pictures of a country which is on the whole little known; 
but of course Miss Somerville could scarcely write a book without a 
fox-hunt in it, and one is pictured on the southern hills. It may be 
assumed that readers of this Magazine, in which so much of the work 
of Misses Somerville and Ross first appeared, will be acquainted with 
their style, but we are tempted to give an example. Hounds ‘‘ had 
quickened their pace after the crossing, and that unmistakable throb 
of purpose had come into their researches which, after a blank draw, 
lifts the huntsman’s heart. They spread themselves over the coarse 
sedge and rushes and drew together with the eager sound that is more 
a whistle than a whimper, and then, just as hope was deepening to 
certainty, some watchers on the hill above the bog uttered those yells 
that, however habituated the hearer may be, have the quality that goes 
straight to the spinal marrow. In an instant everything was running— 
hounds, country boys, a spancelled donkey, a pair of coupled goats; 
and the half-dozen riders, regardless of the practice of The Best People, 
were splashing and floundering across the bog after them. After the 
bog came a couple of rocks and furze, then a towering fence of stone 
and briars, unjumpable save at ‘a gap’ (attractively filled with long, 
thin slabs of stone laid across it like the knives of a mowing machine), 
a short struggle up and across the ‘ lazy-beds’ of a patch of potato 
ground, and then the panting horses heaved themselves up a cattle 
passage that resembled the shaft of a lift, and on to the road. And 
when they got there the hounds and the country boys were gone as 
though they had never been! A woman was knitting in the sun at a 
cottage door. She was a kind woman, and as the wild-eyed riders 
emerged strenuously from the lift, she arose and waved her knitting 
largely at the hill behind her little house. _ ‘ They’re away up the 
mountain entirely !’ she called to them.” 

We cannot afford space for more. Those who have watched 
hounds will well understand what is meant by that ‘‘ unmistakable throb 
of purpose.” We need not recommend ‘‘ Stray-Aways,” the names of 
the authors carry their own recommendation. The book is illustrated 
by effective pictures drawn by Miss Somerville. 


‘Pan. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. net. 


Since we read, and reviewed in these pages a few months ago, 
Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil, we have looked forward to the next 
translation of his work which Messrs. Gyldendal might see fit to give 
us. In Pan they have given us a book of Hamsun’s as different as it 
could possibly be from Growth of the Soil. There is only one respect 
in which the two are alike, and that is in the extraordinary atmosphere 
of the open air which fills both of them. Hamsun—in common with 
many other novelists of Scandinavia, as yet unspoiled by urban environ- 
ment—displays great intimacy with nature. His writing breathes the 
spirit of the open air; love of physical fitness, of the beauty of the woods 
and hills, the glory of sun and snow. There is something exhilarating 
in his works by reason of their close contact with and understanding of 
nature. But otherwise than in this respect the two books are quite 
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Knut Hamsun, who has been awarded the 1920 Nobel Prize for 
Literature. He is a Norwegian—the greatest living writer that country 
possesses—and is now sixty years old. He has had a chequered career, 
having been at one time a cobbler’s apprentice and at another a New- 
foundland fisherman. His work is all too little known in this country 
owing to the absence of any translations, but Growth of the Soil, his 
latest work, published in English this year, received universal praise. 
Another of his novels, Pan, is reviewed on the opposite page. 
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unlike. Growth of the Soil is totally objective. It tells with Olympian 
calm, almost with indifference, a tale of insignificant mites, poor 
struggling little creatures on the face of this earth. It tells it in such 
disengaged fashion, with such disinterested interest, that we feel some 
higher than human power must have written it, looking down upon the 
world from the heights with a tolerant eye. It is amazingly quiet, calm,. 
level. Pan, on the other hand, is violently subjective. It is a love story 
of a very forceful and unusual kind. It goes straight to the point and 
keeps there, telling the tale of a young lieutenant living in a hut in the 
woods, and of how he became bound body and soul to a store-keeper’s 
daughter, how she spurned him, and what happened. It gives one an 
impression of absolute inevitability. | Nothing could have happened 
otherwise. 

In an unsentimental way, it is perhaps the saddest—because the 
most inevitable—story we have ever read. The unimaginative will call 
Glahn, the central figure, a fool. He was not a fool. They will also 
call Edvarda a heartless minx. She was not that. One must go much 
deeper than that to get at the truth. If any doubt it, how can he 
explain the evident fact that to the end she loved Glahn passionately ? 

Knut Hamsun is obviously a poet. He is also a great psychologist ; 
and, as Growth of the Soil shows, a great technologist of the novel. Read 
Pan and you will, like Oliver Twist and ourselves, ask for more. And 
more quickly. 


THE Book or Goop Huntinc, by Henry Newbolt. Longman. 


This is a book from the scissors and gum-pot of the alleged author 
—to say that it came from his ‘‘ pen ’’ would be a misapplication of the 
term. We should suspect that.from one point of view the work is 
unique. We cannot recall a volume which owes such a small proportion 
of its contents to the bearer of the name on its title page. The opening 
chapter ‘‘ On the Nature of Sport ’’ says little or nothing that has not 
been better said before; much of it deals with a debate which took 
place in the House of Lords in 1902; after which we come to ‘‘ Elephant 
Hunting,"’ it.is not too much to say nearly all of which is conveyed 
from the writings of Baldwin and Gordon Cumming. The ‘‘ author ”’ 
. does not borrow paragraphs, he borrows pages. Gordon Cumming 
has provided the greater part of this chapter, and his younger brother, 
William Gordon Cumming, is really the writer of the chapter on 
‘* Tiger Hunting.” Not for the first time, Sir Samuel Baker is copiously 
drawn upon when ‘‘Deer Hunting” is reached, and other familiar authors 
to whom Sir Henry Newbolt is indebted are Drummond, G. P. Sander- 
son, Collyns when ‘‘ Deer Hunting” at home is the theme, whilst Lord 
Grey of Falloden is responsible for a considerable proportion of the 
Fishing. We should roughly guess that 80 per cent. of the book is 
quotation. Sir Henry Newbolt dedicates the volume to John Masefield. 
In truth it was not his to dedicate. 


[A review of ‘ The Lure of the Links’ by Joshua Taylor, Heath 
Cranton : 2/6 net, is unavoidably held over till next month.—Ed. B.M.| 


FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


By DIANA. 


“WING to the ever-increasing enthusiasm for dancing, the 

demand for dance frocks is enormous. This Christmas the 
dresses are more beautiful than ever. They are made of every 
sort of material and there are so many styles that it is impossible 
to say which is “‘ the’’ correct stvle. It is interesting to note that 
there is very little difference between a frock for a Thé Dansant 
and an evening gown to be worn at a regular ball, and the only 
way to discover which is for which is by looking at the headdress. 
A definite feature of this winter’s frocks is the combination of two 
materials. A popular alliance is velvet and lace or taffetas and 
lace. The bodices are very plain and mould the figure without 
being actually tight, and in many cases they remain unadorned. 
The skirts are short and fluffy, composed of lace flounces or a lace 
tunic which falls in deep points below the hem of the underskirt. 
The uneven hem is especially charming on a dance frock, and a 
popular style is a simple bodice and underskirt of charmeuse with 
an overskirt of georgette cut in large squares, one corner caught 
at the waist. and the other left to hang about two or three inches 
below the hem. 

The low waisted bodices are seen everywhere; they are made 
in a straight slim outline, reminiscent of the chemise frocks. The 
skirts are either very full all round or on the hips only, and in 
this case the fullness is rather lower down than in recent models 
owing to the low waist-line. Taffetas or crépe-de-chine dresses 
are often made with accordion-pleated skirts which, owing to their 
fullness, are ideal for dance frocks, but in some cases an accordion- 
pleated tunic is worn over a narrow underskirt. There is no doubt 
that accordion-pleating will remain a favourite for some time, and 
it is carried out in many different materials and worn on every 
possible occasion. For sports wear an accordion-pleated skirt is 
ideal, especially when worn under a jumper. I have seen some 
beautiful sets of undies greatly added to by pleats, the nightdress 
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being the most charming, the bodice made entirely of lace, and 
the skirt of accordion-pleated crépe-de-chine. The bare-backed 


evening gowns did not remain in vogue very long. The charming 


Early Victorian corsage which leaves the shoulders bare is still 
being worn, and is infinitely becoming to the woman, with pretty 
shoulders. The round and V-shaped evening bodices are just as 
popular as the square necks and the cross-over bodice brought 
rather to a low line is also a favourite style for an evening dress. 

Every sort of trimming imaginable is being used on this 
winter’s dresses. Hand embroideries are very charming, especi- 
ally the motives which are appliqué. Some taffetas frocks are 
covered with embroidery in gold and silver threads, and chenille 
is also used with beads to decorate a georgette or net gown, and 
it is a popular trimming for an evening jumper. 

Ruching of taffetas, pleated ribbon and rosettes, are all 
favourite trimmings, and they make a simple little frock very up- 
to-date and charming when designed and worked by clever fingers. 
Sequin trimmings are also very popular, and some dresses are 
made entirely of sequins with a bunching sash of tulle or net. 

A charming model dance frock of black chiffon worn at a 
recent Thé Dansant had a plain long-waisted sleeveless bodice 
joined to a pleated chiffon skirt by a wreath of gaily coloured 
flowers, the great attraction of the frock being the flimsy cape 
of chiffon which hung from the wearer’s shoulders and was 
attached to each wrist by a bracelet, and as she danced the cape 
floated round her in a most fascinating manner. 

Sleeveless gowns seem to be the favourites, but long sleeves 
are also being worn. In the case of bare arms bracelets are worn 
as a sort of substitute. I have seen some very quaint and un- 
common designs. They are seldom valuable, being made of 
carved or enamelled wood, and many other surprising materials 
are used. Bracelets of cut jet are great favourites, and coloured 
horn adds a splash of colour to a simple dress. 

The latest vanities are fur bags. Brocade or embroidery is 
combined with soft fur of all kinds. They are very simple to make 
from odd pieces of silk and fur and lined with gay coloured silk, 
and both ivory and tortoiseshell tops are fashionable. Also velvet 
bags of jade green or rose or any other cojour, with ivory mounts 
and initials, are simple to make and are delightful presents to give 
one’s friends. 

For dancing, large hats are out of the question, and the latest 
novelties are very much like glorified bathing-caps. A square of 
material is swathed round the head and tied at one side in a 
donkey-ear bow. All kinds of materials are used, some are plain 
and others very much embroidered, on a flimsy transparent mate- 
rial. These headdresses are ideal for a Thé Dansant, and not only 
are they useful, but they are also very becoming. 
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For evening wear there are many designs for head-dresses. 
The hair is being much more gracefully worn and bobbed hair is 
gradually disappearing. In some cases the hair is taken off the 
forehead and loosely knotted in the nape of the neck, the sides 
being pulled well forward, and side curls are very popular. 


A Winter Sports Suit composed of heavy purple 
Jersey cloth bound with grey suéde. 


Whilst in Paris I heard a rumour that dyed hair is to be 
revived and that green and purple hair will be very fashionable. 
May it prove to be only a rumour! In any case it would only be 
a fad of the moment and no one would really treat it seriously. 

Fancy furs dyed and distorted beyond recognition which once 
were cat, rabbit, or even rat-skins, are being worn by fashionably 
dressed women who have paid some exorbitant price for them, for 
they are far from being inexpensive, although of no value. 

Children’s party frocks this Christmas are almost as elaborate 
as their mothers’. Plain little jumper tops with fluffy lace skirts 
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are very charming. I saw a charming little frock made in this 
style, composed of rose coloured velvet and cream lace, with a 
narrow sash of plaited silver ribbon round the waist. Another 
beautiful little frock especially pretty on a dark child was of pink 
and blue shot taffetas with a plain bodice and a_ three-tiered 
petalled shaped skirt. | Accordion-pleated dresses are ideal for 
Christmas parties and dancing classes. 

For day wear little woollen coats and dresses—and if they are 
small enough the gaiters and knickers in one—are lovely and-warm 
for chilly days. 

Christmas shopping has always been a great problem to many, 
and this winter, in order to take advantage of the fall in prices, 
we must hunt around for bargains, 

Many of the London houses have one or more sale days a 
week for certain articles, and it is wise to make a mental note of 
these days before setting out on a shopping expedition. 

Our menfolk are very hard to please, but I am sure in many 
cases a woolly waistcoat would be most acceptable. I have seen 
some beautiful coloured waistcoats in glorious shades which almost 
rival our jumpers. Canary yellow is a favourite colour, but many 
men prefer a more subdued shade. A blue waistcoat flecked with 
brown, and another of camel wool with a very narrow stripe of 
yellow silk running through it would make a very delightful and 
useful present. 


One should make a point of visiting the ‘‘ Brownies’ ’’ shop 
at 12, Orchard Street, where the work of disabled service men and 
home workers is being sold for a good cause. They have a large 
variety of articles such as toys, children’s clothes, basket work, 
flowers, rugs, etc., and any purchase made here is a kind action 
to someone who needs our help. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


HEN commenting a few weeks ago on golf in the United States. 

we remarked that the name of Willie Park, who did more than 
anyone to assist in the spread of the game there, was never so much 
as mentioned. We did not expect so soon to find him reappearing 
in public. His ‘‘ The Art of Putting” has just been published, and as. 
he was generally admitted to have‘been the finest putter of his day— 
possibly of any day—it is worth while to consider what he has to say. 
The published price of one guinea may seem prohibitive, yet we know of 
many individuals who would gladly give more than one guinea to have 
their putting improved. As a general rule books on how to play golf 
are of little value, however interesting, and the best one can say of the 
majority is that some will put the hapless purchaser off his game for 
less time than others. Yet as regards putting it seems safe to say that 
the application of sound book rules, such as are laid down by Park with 
commendable brevity and clearness, will almost certainly bring about an 
improvement, and the ordinary player, having reached a stage where it 
becomes hopeless to strive for any improvement through the green, 
might do well to apply himself conscientiously to improve his putting 
by following out Park’s hints, for, as he once truly said, the man who 
can putt is a match for anybody, although Vardon may have shaken 
his confidence in that dictum. And it is easy to see why putting is a 
department of the game where there is more certainty of a reward for 
intelligent practice than any other. One reason is that on a good green, 
as on a billiard table, the element of what we call luck largely disappears : 
(we, of course, ignore stymies), and another is that the terrible list of 
‘things one ought not to do” when playing shots through the green, 
i.e., when the club head is swung off the ground, no longer frightens us. 
The grip does not to any great extent matter; the manipulation of the 
club with the head moving so slightly that it hardly leaves the ground 
becomes largely mechanical, and, within common-sense limits, we may 
stand as we feel most comfortable. 

There is one point on which we cannot find ourselves in agreement 
with Park. In writing of downhill putts he states flatly—he was never 
given to wrapping up a pill—that the idea which so many people hold of 
putting ‘‘ back-spin”” on the ball, is absurd, as no spherical body can 
revolve in two opposite directions at the same moment. At first glance 
this appears axiomatic, but we are not so sure that we can allow the 
author to dismiss it like that. How, for example, would he account for 
back screw on a billiard ball? To return to the green; while we person- 
ally have not carried out any exhaustive experiments, a fairly long 
experience leaves us with the conviction that a ball struck on the top, 
struck fairly and not ‘‘ topped,’ with the same force as one struck 
nearer the ground, will travel further, although the initial velocity be the 
same. When we reflect on the very great importance of putting it is a 
little astonishing, considering the volume of the output of golfing litera- 
ture, that no such monograph has hitherto appeared. For those in 
search of that elusive sprite, the secret of putting, it is a book worth 
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studying, for, while there are few pleasures, few innocent pleasures, equal 
to a clean-hit drive, there are few more satisfactory feelings than that 
when we see the ball plump into the hole time after time. 

We remember the appearance of Park’s patent putting cleek. It 
is the second earliest patent of which we have any recollection, the 
oldest being George Forrester’s centre-backed mashie—a potent club 
in its day and we think the forerunner of the shower of patent clubs 
which have bewildered us over the past thirty years. Yet still they 
come, and of the production of new-fangled instruments there is 
apparently no end. Improvements along orthodox lines are quite justi- 
fiable and indeed to an extent welcome, but that anyone should enjoy 
winning a match or a trophy through the employment of a monstrous 
weapon which could not even by straining courtesy be called a golf club, 
indicates a deplorable spirit the reverse of sporting. Many of us may 
remember the righteous indignation of all true sportsmen when a certain 
yacht brought to these waters to race was found to have been fitted with 
shifting ballast tanks. Very clever, most ingenious, but consider the 
mentality capable of feeling satisfaction in winning under such condi- 
tions. The inventions of Forrester, Park, and others of that period 
were the results of thinking golfers applying intelligence to problems. 
Most modern inventions are the results of mechanical cranks applying 
their perverted ingenuity to exploit as a money-making scheme a game, 
which surely in the opinion of the vast majority of true golfers, does not 
require their attentions. The source and origin of the whole trouble, 
needless to say, arose when at Sandwich Mr. W. J. Travis appeared 
from the U.S.A. with his shafted shovelboard—and won. The Rules of 
Golf Committee were very quickly compelled to legislate against the 
dreadful thing, and much as we deplore the necessity for further legisla- 
tion in golf, we feel that if it were at all possible a stop should be put to 
the use of those fearsome weapons which it is sheer nonsense to claim 
are golf clubs. 

The tour now finished in the United States of Vardon and Ray 
appears to have been a complete success from every point of view, not 
excepting the financial. Indeed, the tales we hear of their earnings are 
positively fabulous even for these days of inflated values, and quite 
seriously we think it offers one solution of the persistent and ever-present 
problem of ‘‘ what to do with our boys.” Yet we have always con- 
tended that while the plums are rapidly growing larger and riper, the 
average modern professional is by no means too well paid. As a rule 
he is an intelligent hard-working sober citizen, yet a well-boomed third- 
rate illiterate bruiser can mop up more money over one fight than an 
ordinary golf professional could earn in five years. Still, there are signs 
that just as the general public is becoming bored with having to pay 
ridiculous sums to support in affluence the boxing impresarios and their 
string of well-advertised ‘‘ duds,” so the golfing public is realising that 
the services of the really good professional require worthy recognition. 

We felt it would come. When Mr. Gardner gave us such a fright 
at Muirfield and when our four representatives failed so hopelessly in 
the American Amateur Championship, it was inevitable, especially when 
we remember that over there to-day the standard of amateur golf is 
quite as good as the professional, that American golfers would come to 
consider that the winning of our Amateur Championship would be what 
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they call ‘‘ easy money,” and the latest news from the United States is 
that they intend to organise and send over a team—some papers have 
pitched the number as high as forty players—to annex the Amateur 
Championship of Great Britain. | We welcome most heartily golfers 
from any country, but in the recollection of various international con- 
tests we feel thankful that they cannot—should they win (for such news 
compels us to speak of them collectively !) take the trophy across and 
screw it down. Somehow in such a game as golf was meant to be and 
in this country at any rate still is, these mass production methods do 
not appeal. We seem to recollect something about polo, too. 

Yet we do not think that they will succeed. There is still left in 
this country much genuine amateur talent of a very high order, and if at 
Muirfield this year the standard did not appear to be very high, there 
were good reasons for that. We are confident that the attack will 
fail. . 
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THE MODERN FOXHOUND. 
To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Str,—I have read Mr. W. V. Fuller’s criticism of my article, 
‘* The Modern Foxhound,’’ with interest. A friendly discussion helps 
to get to the bottom of most questions, sporting or otherwise, I there- 
fore take the liberty of replying to his letter. Mr. Fuller takes excep- 
tion to my statement that the war proved to us that hounds ‘‘ were 
lacking in two most necessary qualities, i.e., nose and tongue.’’ He 
also says ‘‘I do not suppose any M.F.H., when reducing his pack, 
kept other than his best working hounds.”’ 

Granted that the best working hounds were so kept when the 
general reduction in the numbers of hounds in kennel took place, I still 
contend that the reduced packs, which even then were often double the 
‘size of certain small packs I could mention, failed to show anything 
like the sport afforded by the regulation small packs, because, when 
left to themselves more than usual in the field, owing to shortage of 
horses, whippers-in, &c., neither in nose nor tongue could they compare 
with the hounds of the small packs above referred to. Another thing, 
directly packs were reduced it was found that hounds could not stand 
the work incidental to the pre-war number of days hunting per week. 
This showed very plainly that hounds could not stay as they should 
have done. I know a pack of twelve couples, which last season killed 
over 30 brace of foxes, hunting three days per week—these hounds are 
not of the type which win at Peterborough—yet a glance over the pages 
of Baily’s Hunting Directory reveals the fact that as many as 65 couples 
are required in the Midlands in the case of one four days per week 
Hunt, while the two and three days per week Hunts have anywhere 
from 25 couples to over 40 couples in kennels. - A big pack certainly 
makes a spectacular appeal, but seeing that the object of keeping 
hounds is to find, hunt, and kill foxes, I contend that if 65 couples are 
necessary to hunt a four days per week country, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the lasting power of the hounds, as well as 
their anatomical conformation. This brings us to the question of round 
feet v. hare feet. Mr. Fuller says in his experience in an ordinary 
country, a ‘‘ hare-foot, back-at-the-knee, sloping pastern generally 
means sore feet, and trouble to the kennel-man; and I am sure that a 
“ hare-foot ’’ is much more liable to letting ‘ toes down’ than the 
ordinary round foot.’’ Now there are three packs which hunt in what 
may be called an ordinary country, i.e., the Cotley, Axe Vale, and 
Modbury. They are 21 inch hounds of the old-fashioned type with 
hare feet. These hounds are primarily harriers, but both the Cotley 
and Axe Vale can hunt and kill a fox as well as any pack of foxhounds 
in Britain. 

These packs have always been small, but their record of sport is 
extremely high, and I think if the ‘‘ hare foot ’’ had been found wanting 
in any respect, it would not have been retained in these packs. Again, 
there are five packs of fell hounds in the Lake District, and other moor- 
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land packs in Yorkshire, such as the Bilsdale, all of which, from time 
immemorial, have been bred with the natural ‘‘ hare foot.’’ Our fell 
packs, none of which contain more than 15 couples of hounds—twelve 
couples being about the average—hunt some of the wildest and roughest 
ground in England, yet the ‘‘ hare foot ’’ is the only one which will 
stand up against the ‘‘ going ’’ and properly minimise jar and concus- 
sion. A hound or pack of hounds which can find, hunt, and kill a fox 
amongst the crags, scaurs, and steep slopes of Helvellyn, as I saw 
such a pack do only a few days ago, and do it with drive and pace, 
accompanied by a glorious cry, can kill a fox in any type of country, 
and the ‘‘ hare foot ’’ which can stand such ‘‘ going ’’ can stand any 
ordinary country with perfect ease. Eight and nine seasons as runners 
up is quite common in the case of fell hounds, which shows they can 
stay, and do their three and sometimes four days per week regularly. 

Re Mr. Fuller’s remarks anent the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds 
“* entering ’’ well this season, I do not doubt the fact for one moment. 
This, however, does not prove that hounds of the type found in the 
Badminton kennels, i.e., the type approved by the show judges at Peter- 
borough, can stay as long as other types I could mention in every kind 
of country, including the moorlands and the fells. I have seen many a 
hound ‘‘ enter ’’ well, whose hunting career was eventually very short, 
simply because his anatomical conformation prevented him making the 
best use of his nose and ability. The fact that a hound ‘‘ enters ’’ well 
is no guarantee that the hound will stay and run up for many seasons 
as a properly built all-round performer should. No matter how keen a 
puppy may be, the exigencies of hunting three days a week will soon 
crock him up unless he is properly built. 

Mr. Fuller characterises my statement that ‘‘ hounds of Peter- 
borough type are absolutely unsuited to the majority of hunting 
countries ’’ as absurd, and a gross exaggeration; by which I take it he 
means they are suited to the majority of countries. Now if a hound 
is suited to his country he will last and be a runner up, not for three or 
four seasons, but for double that time. Perhaps Mr. Fuller will answer 
the following question, i.e., if the hounds bred to the type which win 
prizes at Peterborough are, as he suggests, suited to the majority of 
countries, ‘‘ how is it that the Hunts which breed such hounds have to 
keep such a large number of couples in kennel, even for a three days a 
week country?’’ Perhaps he will also answer one or two other 
questions. 

If a hound which ran for nine seasons on the fells—a hare-footed 
hound—without ever having a single day’s foot-trouble (this is an actual 
case which I can vouch for), would that hound’s feet have given out if 
say during his second or third season he had been transferred to the 
softer ‘‘ going ’’ in the Shires or an ordinary country ? 

Is there a pack which Mr. Fuller can name—composed of hounds 
of the type fit to show at Peterborough—which can equal a fell pack, 
a pack of Welsh hounds, or a pack of black and tan Kerry Beagles in 
the matter of tongue and nose? 

Why, if the round ‘‘ cat ’’ foot is suitable in the case of f& Peter- 
borough type hound’s fore feet, do the judges and breeders pay no 
attention to the hind feet, which are still much as nature intended them 
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to be, and which show far less sign of wear and tear than the over- 
developed fore feet? 

I have already filled more than my allotted space, so must perforce 
‘ whip off.’’ Before doing so, however, I should like to set at rest 
any doubt Mr. Fuller may have regarding my statement that ‘‘ more 
than one well-known M.F.H. has come to our fell packs for change of 
blood.’’ The statement is correct, and I can supply the names if neces- 
sary. One can but touch on the fringe of hound conformation and 
anatomy in the short space of a letter, but I have endeavoured to show 
to the best of my ability in my recently published book, Fox Hunting 
on the Lakeland Fells, the difference in build and hunting ability 
between hounds of fell type and the type one sees at Peterborough. 
‘* Hounds for countries ’’ should be the breeder’s motto, for no one 
type such as that which appears before the judges at the annual hound 
show is suited to hunt over all the varied hunting countries in Great 
Britain. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
RicHARD CLAPHAM. 


WAYSIDE GARAGES. 
To the Editor of THE BADMINTON. 


S1r,—I see you have a note in the November BapMINTON regarding 
Wayside Garages. I agree with your remarks since I, in common with 
very many others, have been badly bitten. But ‘‘ once bit, twice shy”! 
I have a way of dealing with rank overcharging and inefficiency, which 
is the only effective one I know of, and I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting it to your readers. 

If the charge for the work done is in my opinion exorbitant, or the 
work itself unsatisfactory, I pay what I consider adequate under the 
circumstances, hand the proprietor my card, and intimate as politely as 
possible that my solicitors will accept service. I have never yet been 
further troubled. This silence speaks for itself ! 

Yours etc., 
G. N. Horsro 
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By ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


NOTHER flat racing season will be over when these pages appear, 

and in most respects it must be pronounced an extremely prosperous 
one. The Turf cannot thrive without public support, and this has been 
liberally forthcoming, it might almost be said too liberally, for it has 
meant overcrowded railway carriages, congested roads, stands and 
enclosures inconveniently thronged. But these are the penalties of 
success. Towards the close there were signs that the ‘‘ boom,” as it was 
called, seemed to be abating; but those once bitten by the mania for 
racing as a very general rule remain faithful, and on the whole it may, 
I think, be said that the Turf is stronger at the present time than it was 
before the war. 


A DISAPPOINTING CLASSIC WINNER. 


Since racing closed the previous year Tetratema had been regarded 
as the bright particular star, and it is said that much money was betted 
on him for the Derby months before the race at odds of as little as, if 
not less than, 5 to 2. As not seldom happens, those who took these 
odds would have acted judiciously if they had waited, though seeing 
‘that they were lost the matter became unimportant. Doubtless it was 
difficult to answer the question ‘‘ What is there to beat him?” His 
superiority to all those he had encountered had been great. As a two- 
year-old he had never won by fewer than four lengths, indeed, this was 
the measure of all his victories except when he extended them to six 
lengths. More than once in discussing the colt I dweit on the desir- 
ability of ascertaining that he could stay before assuming that he must 
inevitably reproduce his first season’s form. 

His re-appearance, as a three-year-old, was made in the Greenham 
Stakes at Newbury on the gth of April, run over a mile course, and odds 
of 3 to 1 were freely laid on him; of the other nine starters none 
except Silvern being mentioned. Sir Edward Hulton’s son of Poly- 
melus and Silver Fowl had won two of his four races the previous year, 
without making any special mark; for one of these races had been 
secured by a head, in the other odds of 10 to 1 were offered against 
him, though the company was by no means exalted. At Newbury 
Silvern was rated as a somewhat unworthy opponent for a horse of 
Tetratema’s fame, and when he had beaten the grey son of The 
Tetrarch by half a length there were few who did not denounce the form 
as ridiculously wrong. There was, nevertheless, considerable difficulty 
in explaining why it should be so considered. Donoghue had been on 
the winner, Carslake on the other, so that there could scarcely be jockey- 
ship to blame; of the two colts Tetratema did not look the more back- 
ward, in fact he was fitter than had been expected. He was giving 3 lb., 
which might be rated just to balance the half length, so that on this 
1unning the two were as nearly as possible the same horse. 


TETRATEMA AND HIS RIVALS. 


Matters were held to have been put straight in the Two Thousand 
Guineas some three weeks later, when the betting, always an instructive 
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guide to public opinion, provided evidence that the Newbury result was 
not accepted; for Tetratema was favourite at 2 to 1, whilst 100 to 15 
could be had about Silvern. It was Allenby who made the fight. 
Tetratema beat him by the margin by which he had been defeated in the 
Newbury race, and Silvern could only finish seventh, Paragon, Orpheus, 
Lacrosse and Archaic intervening. To a certain extent Tetratema had 
re-established himself; still, there were many who derived from the 
Newmarket race the strong conviction that a mile would prove the 


BUMBLE BEE. 


winner’s limit. Such an idea was nevertheless hardly general, as was 
demonstrated by the fact that Tetratema started favourite for the Derby, 
the price being 3 to 1, after longer odds had occasionally been laid. 
The grey ran fast for a mile, but after that distance had been covered 
never inspired any hope of success, and failed to finish in the first ten. 
Whether he beat Silvern I did not observe. Spion Kop, Archaic and 
Orpheus were the first three, then came Sarchedon, Poltava, Daylight 
Patrol, Torelore, Polumetis and Attilius; Abbots Trace must have been 
somewhere among them had he not fallen, as he did little more a 
hundred yards from home. 

When Tetratema was next brought out it was for the five furlong 
race, the Fern Hill Stakes, at Ascot. Fear that the preparation for the 
Derby might have impaired his speed accounts for the circumstance that 
only 11 to 8 was laid on him, as little as 7 to 2 being taken about Fair 
Simone, who who turned out to be not so good as she was as a two- 
year-old. Tetratema cantered home. Many of his admirers remained 
staunch, and for the .Eclipse Stakes at Sandown in mid-July he shared 
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’ favouritism with the four-year-old Buchan and Allenby, the three at. 
5 to 2, Silvern standing at 10 to1. The mile and a quarter was shown 
to be beyond Tetratema’s compass. At this distance Silvern was dis- 
tinctly his superior, for this colt ran the winner, Buchan, to a length 
and a half, and beat the greatly fancied Allenby by two lengths. At 
Goodwood in the King George Stakes, six furlongs, it was thought to: 
be an extremely near thing between Tetratema and Diadem, a mare 
who is extremely popular with ravegoers. The six furlongs would, it 
was recognised, suit both equally well. | Diadem was generally pre- 
ferred, the slightest shade of odds being laid on her, a choice which 
proved to be wrong, for she was beaten by three parts of a length, and 
no one suggested any excuse for her. It might almost be said that for 
the last of his races Tetratema walked over, as only a very moderate 
filly named Britomart opposed him. She had won a £200 Maiden ‘Plate 
in one of her seven outings, and had been unplaced in five of them. 
Such is the history of Tetratema as a three-year-old, the four races he 
won having produced the sum of £8,045. 


ORPHEUS. 


Among the three-year-old surprises of the year has been the develop- 
ment of Orpheus, in whom his owner, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, had 
never lost faith. | Between the 13th of April, when he contested the 
Spring Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, and the 3oth of 
September when he ran for the Jockey Club Stakes, Orpheus was out 
six times without winning. On.the 6th of October he won the Duke 
of York’s Stakes at Kempton Park in highly effective fashion from 
Chuette and Abbots Trace, with Silvern, who, however, was giving the 
winner 7 lb., following on fourth; and a week later Orpheus still 
further distinguished himself by cantering home for the Champion 
Stakes in the best company. The hitherto unbeaten Comrade, the hero. 
of the Grand Prix, was three lengths behind him, Diadem, for whom, 
however, the excuse may be made that she was running out of her 
course, four lengths away third, in front of Spion Kop, winner of the 
Derby, next to whom came Perion, at his best very little inferior to 
Buchan, and The Midshipmite, who twelve months previously had 
beaten the Epsom Coronation Cup winner Manilardo. The explanation 
seemed to be that the mile and a quarter over which the Duke of York’s 
Stakes and the Champion Stakes were contested was the ideal course 
for the son of Orby and Electra. 


SILVERN AND ALLENBY. 


Silvern has been introduced incidentally, his success at Newbury, 
his failures in the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby having been 
mentioned. Nevertheless, if he and Tetratema met at a mile, it is 
probable that spectators—or speculators—would be puzzled which to 
select? Silvern won the Sandringham Stakes at Sandown, was second 
as also described for the Eclipse, beat Bideford for the Gratwicke Stakes. 
at Goodwood, a somewhat sensational race, for odds of 10 to 1 were 
laid on him and the filly ran him to a neck; was second to Caligula for 
the St. Leger, won the Kingsclere Stakes at Newbury from Torelore, 
failed in the Duke of York’s Stakes as noted, and won the Liverpool 
St. Leger from Pinprick. Early in the year Mr. Walter Raphael had, I 
think, persuaded himself that his Bayardo colt Allenby would hold his 
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own against all comers, and had he remained quite sound it is conceiv- 
able that his owner’s opinion would not have been far astray. It may 
at least be said that he came very near to beating Tetratema for the 
Two Thousand Guineas. He won the Newmarket Stakes, and would 
surely have done better than he did at Epsom had he not so severely 
felt the effects of the hard ground. It was stated, indeed, that he had 
hopelessly broken down there, which was so far from accurate that he 
beat Silvern three lengths for the St. James’ Pasace Stakes at Ascot, 
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running which was revenged at Sandown, when—in receipt of 2 Ib:— 
Silvern beat him two lengths. Finally he was sent to Doncaster, where, 
however, what was thought of his prospects appears from his position 
in the market, one of several who started at 100 to 3. He must be 
deemed unfortunate. 


SPION KOP. 


Whether the Derby was won by the best horse in the race must 
be set down as questionable. As a two-year-old Spion Kop failed in 
all the six races for which he went to the post, though he was five times 
second and the other time third. I°had been inclined to imagine that 
the son of Spearmint and Hammerkop shirked his finishes. His 
owner’s theory is, he tells me, that time after time the colt showed 
himself to be just lacking in the necessary speed. This year he began 
unambitiously at Kempton Park in May by beating half a dozen 
moderate animals for the Spelthorne Plate, a mile and a half. Before 
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the Derby it is understood that he and his stable companion, the uncertain 
Sarchedon, were tried more than once with contradictory results, the 
upshot being that at Epsom Sarchedon started at g to 1, Spion Kop at 
practically double those odds: he is returned at 100 to 6. He won 
the Derby by a couple of lengths from Archaic, an overgrown colt by 
no means at his best—a best he has never reached so to speak— 
Orpheus, who probably found the mile and a_ half too far, 
beaten a length from the second. Spion Kop was unplaced to his 
stable companion Comrade for the Grand Prix, was beaten a head by 
Abbots Trace for the Derbyshire Plate, one mile three furlongs, was not 
in the first ten in the Leger, for which however he started favourite at 
3 to 1, and he must have been not far short of a dozen lengths behind 
Orpheus in the Champion Stakes. 

The excuse for him and Comrade here was the circumstance of the 
stable being out of form. At any rate, his is a poor record for a Derby 
winner. It may be assumed that he is behind Comrade, another stable 
companion, whose first failure in his two seasons was in the Champion 
Stakes aforesaid. The son of Bachelor's Double and Sourabaya, who, 
as most readers will be aware, was picked up as a yearling for 25 
guineas, started the year by readily winning the Paradise Plate at Hurst 
Park, after being what looked like a hopelessly long way behind. The 
verdict was four lengths. He carried off the Trial Stakes at Ascot, the 
opening race of the meeting, and in France, besides the Grand Prix, 
secured the £6,000 Prix de l’'Arc de Triomphe. These two French 
events yielded £19,213, the two English races £1,534, so that in the 
matter of money won by any horse this season he comes a long way 
first with £20,747. 


CALIGULA. 


As regards the classic races, the victory of the grey Caligula in the 
St. Leger occasioned extreme surprise to a large number of people, 
chiefly because it had been accepted as an article of faith that a son of 
The Tetrarch would never be able to last the Leger course. He had 
not run as a two-year-old, and the race in which he came out in the 
Spring was the five furlong Severals Stakes at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting. Caligula was second favourite, but Cicerole, who beat him 
a neck, the only race she has won this season in seven attempts, so that 
she cannot be rated highly, was giving him g lb. Assuredly this did 
not suggest a Leger! Nobody considered him in the Two Thousand 
Guineas. At the Newmarket Second Spring, however, in a Sweepstakes 
over the Rowley Mile, he ran away from a moderate field to win by ten 
lengths, second to him being Powerful, the four-year-old giving him 
g lb. over weight for age. This made the grey out to be fairly useful, 
an opinion not much strengthened at York, where, with odds of 3 to 1 
on him for the Hambledon Maiden Plate, he failed by a short head to 
beat Blarney Stone. Caligula was giving 12lb., but a good horse 
should have been easily able to give more. 

That Caligula stayed was seen by his success in the Ascot Derby, 
the race in which Polumetis broke his leg, having to be destroyed. 
Orpheus, favourite at 2 to 1, giving Caligula 51b., probably failed 
because the mile and a half was a couple of furlongs too far, and it may 
be that Caligula was beaten six lengths by Allenby in the St. James’s 
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Palace Stakes because for the grey the mile was not far enough. It 
was at a mile again in the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood that he was 
fourth to Braishfield, receiving 10lb., behind Sarchedon, who received 
5 lb., and also March Along. His only other outing before the Don- 
caster race was in the Richemont Plate at Hurst Park. Bracket, 
running Caligula at weight for sex, won from Bideford by a head, 
giving Lord Derby’s filly 14 1b., Most Beautiful another head behind, 
Caligula next. The grey by no means appealed to the general public 
at Doncaster; but he had a small body of staunch supporters who took 
a great deal of money out of the ring. He was sold prior to the race 
to an Indian merchant, Mr. Golcundas, and long since left the country. 


PRINCE GALAHAD AND TORELORE. 


Of those from whom much was expected in consequence of their 
performances as two-year-olds, Prince Galahad was conspicuous. There 
were indeed not a few who, assuming that this son of Prince Palatine 
and Decagone was more likely to stay than his stable companion 
Tetratema, were inclined to fancy the chestnut for the Derby. His 
three-year-old career was a short and by no means a merry one. He 
contrived to run third to Daylight Patrol, who beat him ten lengths for 
the Craven Stakes, gave a hopeless exhibition in the Newmarket Stakes, 
since when nothing has been seen of him. In making mention of the 
leading three-year-olds, Torelore, the half brother to Dansellon, should 
scarcely be omitted. He did not run as a two-year-old. For the 
Column Produce Stakes in the Spring he dead-heated for third place, 
behind Polumetis and Coralie, with Vivaldi, and then created a mild 
sensation by winning the £1,000 Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Kempton 
Park by what was given as twenty lengths—and that struck observers 
as a moderate estimate. The opposition was not very strong, though 
Braishfield, then known as 8th Division, has since won races. The 
distance was ten furlongs, but it has since become evident that staying 
is Torelore’s strong point. He followed Silvern home for the Kings- 
clere Stakes, receiving 7 lb., and being beaten a length. That was ten 
furlongs agaia, but in the Jockey Club Stakes, a mile and six furlongs, 
he beat Orpheus a length and a half—what might have happened over 
a course half a mile shorter may be another matter—and over the same 
ground he dead-heated with Pomme de Terre for the Lowther Stakes. 


It may be anticipated that Torelore will be found in the Ascot Cup next 
season. 


THE FILLIES. 


Turning to the three-year-old fillies, Bright Folly, Blue Dun, and 
Lampetia were last year supposed to be the best with nothing to choose 
between them. All three figured in the Free Handicap with 8 st. 5 lb. 
Almost as often as not three-year-old fillies are found to have lost their 
form. Bright Folly has been out four times this season without once 
getting her head in front. Lampetia precisely balances Bright Folly’s 
performances, she, too, having been unplaced in all her four races, but 
Blue Dun has retained her capacity, and her failure in the Cesarewitch 
was equally a surprise and disappointment to her friends, who had 
persuaded themselves that she could not be beaten. This chestnut 
daughter of Corcyra and Blue Tit has won three of the seven races for 
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which she has started, and owes a head defeat in a fourth to incon 
petent jockeyship.. Cinna figured in the Free Handicap as 12 1b. in 
ferior to the three named, and though it seemed highly probable that 
she would win races this season, no one could have imagined that she 
would be placed at the head of the list of winning horses, as she is, with 
£8,529 to her credit, whilst she lost an additional £4,960 in the Oaks 
by no more than a neck. ; 


CINNA. 


The daughter of Polymelus and Baroness La Fléche came out for 

the season in the Spring Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 
there being little to choose in the market between three, for Kerasos 
was backed at 5 to 2, Cinna at 3 to 1, Orpheus at 7 to 2. Orpheus was 
endeavouring to give Kerasos 21 lb., an attempt in which he failed by 
four lengths, Cinna finishing fourth behind Perico. There was not 

much in this so far as Cinna was concerned, she was 12 lb. and four or 
five lengths behind Orpheus. In the One Thousand Guineas, His 

Majesty’s Lemonade was favourite at 3 to 1, Cinna next in demand at 

4 to 1, and Bright Folly, on the strength of her two-year-old achieve- 

ments—she had never been beaten—backed at 6 to 1. Lemonade met 

with some interference in the course of the race. Two of the others 
closed in just in front of her. I do not think she could possibly have 
beaten Cinna, and indeed subsequent performances bear out that view, 

but she might have gained a place. This One Thousand Cinna took 

_in a canter by three lengths from Cicerole, Valescure a length behind, 
in front of the King’s filly. For the Oaks Cinna was a strong favourite 

at 2 to 1, and made a great race of it with Mr. Cunliffe’s Charlebelle, a 

black daughter of Charles O’Malley and Bushey Belle. There were 

those who thought that Cinna was unlucky to be beaten; however this 

may be, Charlebelle had a neck the better of the finish. Going on to 

Ascot there was another desperate fight between Cinna and Lord Derby’s 

Redhead for the Coronation Stakes, Cinna giving 7 lb. and winning by 

a short head. She has only been out once since, for the Nassau Stakes 

at Goodwood. There she was endeavouring to give 17 lb. to Most 

Beautiful, 5 lb. to Redhead, and they beat her in that order, the verdict 

being two lengths and four lengths. Cinna, however, was knocked on 

to the rails and so badly cut that she was unable to reappear, and 

indeed I believe will not be seen again on a racecourse. Valuable as 

‘Turf Guides are, they frequently lead to entirely wrong conclusions; it 

is more than probable that with a clear course Cinna would have won 
her Goodwood race. 


LEMONADE. 

Last year, it may be noted, Lemonade had proved herself distinctly 
superior to Cinna. They met in the Bretby Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second October Meeting, when Lemonade beat her easily by three 
lengths, and it is the more vexatious therefore that the daughter of 
Lemberg and Pintade should have won nothing in the past season. 
After the One Thousand Guineas—for she did not run in the Oaks— 
starting almost favourite for the Duke of Cambridge Handicap at the 
Newmarket First July. she was no nearer than eighth to the absolute 
favourite Starshot. In the Princess Welter Handicap at Kempton Park 
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she did remarkably well by running the speedy Western Wave to a 
neck; for here again, as in the One Thousand Guineas, she suffered 
from some interference : luck seemed to be against her. For the Great 
Eastern Handicap, a strong favourite, she failed by two lengths to beat 
the five-year-old Impertinent, who was giving her 5 lb., that is to say 
running her at weight for age except that she had not the filly’s allow- 
ance. Her last outing was in the valuable Queen Elizabeth Handicap, 
a £2,000 prize, also at Kempton Park, where she finished fifth to the 
speedy Tut-Tut. 


BLUE LADY. 


I should perhaps have mentioned that Charlebelle has only been out 
once since the Oaks, and that in Paris, she having been among the 
English runners for the Grand Prix, of whom this year there were 
half a dozen; besides the winner Comrade, Blue Dun, who was fourth, 
Southern, Brother to Eos, Spion Kop, and Charlebelle. Most Beautiful 
has only got home once in eight attempts, and reference has been made 
to her extremely fortunate Goodwood success. In three of her other 
races she has been second. 


BRACKET. 


But probably the best three-year-old filly over a distance of ground 
is Bracket, the daughter of Cantilever and Simonath. As a two-year- 
old Bracket did nothing in the way of winning races. She never even 
came near to doing so, having been unplaced in all her four attempts. 
But as some two-year-olds train off, others train on, and she has proved 
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almost invincible. She began by beating a field of one and twenty for 
a Three-Year-Old Handicap at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, the 
subsequent winner of the Goodwood Cup, Mount Royal, following her 
home, whilst most of those then behind them have won races. A week 
later at Sandown she met with her only defeat of the year in the Esher 
Cup, when she was second to Roman Bachelor—who has not been seen 
since—to be disqualified, however, for bumping and boring, so that here 
her name is found at the bottom of the race. The distance was a few 
yards over a mile, not really far enough, for it may be said the further 
she goes the more she seems to like it. The Three-Year-Old Handicap 
which she won carrying 8 st. 2 lb. on the day after the Two Thousand 
Guineas was a race of a mile and a half. At Hurst Park, a quarter of 
a mile shorter, she yet won the Duchess of York Plate, giving Mambrino 
11 lb. and a three-parts-of-a-length beating, whilst Valescure, to whom 
she was giving a stone, was a neck behind third. In the One Thousand 
Guineas Valescure had been third, beaten four lengths, and it would 
appear, therefore, that had Bracket been in that classic she would have 
been extremely near to victory if she had not gained it. For the Oaks 
Valescure was fifth. At Hurst Park in the Richemont Plate, to which 
reference was made when discussing Caligula, Bracket won by a head 
from Bideford, a mile and a quarter again, but it was the style in which 
she carried off the Cesarewitch, with the not inconsiderable weight for 
a three-year old filly of 7 st. 7 lb., on which her reputation rests. She 
won in most handsome fashion from a well-tried four-year-old, Front 
Line, to whom she was giving 7 lb. 

So much space has been expended on these three-year-olds that 
their seniors and juniors must be kept for another occasion. 
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Ballad of an Unskilful Ski-er. 


Swift through the air leaps dear Papa: 
It is the quickest way to go 

To meet the muffins—and Mamma— 
Awaiting him below. 


Look at his stately mien, and note 
His princely poise, his eager eye! 
Observe his faithful hound, whose throat 
Is circled by his master’s tie! 


He has no steadying skis to wear, 


No stock to cling to, falling far; 
But, keen his master’s fate to share, 
He’s falling below Pa! 


Poor, poor Papa! Ah, what a fall! 

Your priceless pants were shaped in vain! 
For what cares he for Harry Hall 

Who in cold snow a corpse lies slain? 


Excelsior! kept the monks awake, 
And filled the heights of old with sound; 
Your flight is downwards, as you make 
Your last, long homeward bound! 


L’ENVOI. 
But really, it is plain to see, 
Without my labouring it more— 
Either this ski-er cannot ski, 
Or else the artist cannot draw! 


N.B.—The above poem is the result of strained diplomatic relations. 
At 11.5 a.m. on press day we received an ultimatum from the com- 
positor to the effect that he was a page short, and must have something 
to fill it within five minutes. What could a mere Editor do but obey? 
So we sat down forthwith, ruffled our hair, and made a noise like a 
poet. We hope the bit about Papa’s tie round Fido’s neck is not 
libellous, but if it is we shall blame the artist. It is not much of a 
thing, we know (the poem we mean, not the tie), but it fills up the 
space. That is really what this little note is for, too.—Ep. B.M. 


By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE SHOW 


A VAST POPULARITY. 


I doubt whether there is any recreation more popular to-day than 
motor cycling. Certain field games, if one includes all their ‘‘ gates ”’ 
as indicating the number of their devotees, may claim numerical supe- 
riority, but for real widespread and sustained enthusiasm I think motor 
cycling tops the bill. Our national debt to the motor cycle in war and 
peace would be difficult to estimate, but it is safe to say that the motor 
cycle contributed mightily to the Great Victory, and is constantly doing 
much towards sustaining our British health and optimism. Many car 
owners and non-motorists who before the war regarded motor cycles 
as nasty, noisy things, now confess an attraction for them, and there 
are few large private garages where a motor cycle is not kept, either 
as an auxiliary to the cars or as the pet mount of younger members of 
the family. To many men and not a few ladies whose circumstances 
put a car well within their reach the motor cycle appears the most 
sporting and generally satisfactory of motor vehicles. The increasing 
favour with which it is regarded among ladies is, indeed, a most happy 
sign, and one is equally glad to see that the trade are putting their best 
efforts into evolving the ideal type of machine for feminine use. For 
the athletic rider, of either sex, the solo motor cycle is the most sporting 
of all vehicles, while the way in which lightweight machines and sidecar 
combinations have now been improved as regards control and ease of 
handling makes them a practical proposition even for elderly people. 

Having thus eulogised the modern motor cycle, I shall make no 
further apology for devoting all my space this month to a review of the 
great Motor Cycle and Cyclecar Exhibition at Olympia, London. — This. 
is open from Monday, 29th November, to Saturday, 4th December, 
inclusive, and is certainly the predominant event of motoring interest 
during the currency of this number. The Show is open daily from 10: 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and the price of admission is 2s. 6d. 

As was the case with the Car Show, reviewed last month, limits of 
space prevent my mentioning all the machines exhibited. I am, there- 
fore, venturing to describe and comment upon some which I think are 
likely to prove of special interest to BapminToN readers. The Exhi- 
bition includes three-wheel cyclecars, and these machines my readers 
will doubtless find extremely interesting. I believe there is a big 
future before the cyclecar, whether with three wheels or four, which 
is designed and produced as the specialised machine that this type was. 
originally intended to be. I at present have some of the machines here 
described under trial, and shall hope to refer further to them in future 
numbers. Meantime, I trust the following reviews will prove helpful 
to readers who visit the Show, and to the less fortunate ones who are: 
unable to do so. 
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COULSON—B. 


A machine that has come much to the fore of late by merit of 
service rendered is the Coulson—B. On Stand 162 four types of this 
make are exhibited. | These comprise a 2} h.p. two-speed touring 
model, a 2} h.p. three-speed Sports model, a 4 h.p. three-speed solo 
mount, and a 4 h.p. three-speed combination. All Coulson—B motor 
cycles are fitted with the Blackburne engine, having detachable cylinder 
head and outside flywheel. An automatic single lever carburetter is 
fitted, ignition is by either E.I.C. or C.A.V. magneto, and the Sturmey- 
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Archer gearbox is standardised. The outstanding feature of the 
Coulson—B design is its spring frame, and I have no doubt that this 
scientifically evolved feature will win the machine increasing popularity. 
The general details of the Coulson—B. have been well thought out, 
and the machine bristles with refinements and novel points. Both in 
speed tests on Brooklands and in road competitions the Coulson—B. 
has done very well during the past season. I am myself putting a 
model through some exhaustive tests, and shall hope to record some- 
thing of these in an early number. 


THE CASTLE THREE. 


One of the most ambitious and attractive three-wheeled cycle-cars 
at present on the market is the Castle Three, finished models of which, 
together with a chassis, are shown on Stand 42. This machine is the 
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only three-wheeler having a water-cooled four-cylinder engine. In 
other respects, also, it follows car practice, shaft drive to a final bevel 
and pinion gear on the back wheel being incorporated, and the wheels 
being all steel detachable and interchangeable. The Castle Three is, in 
fact, an undoubtedly fine proposition, and will no doubt commend itself 
to many who desire to approximate as near as possible to car practice 
in an economical three-wheeler. Compared with cycle-cars of simpler 
design, the Castle Three is quite elaborate, and appreciating this one 
may not consider the figure of £295 for the finished car excessive. In 
appearance the machine is certainly exceptionally attractive, and it 
should commend itself to those who cannot satisfy themselves with any- 
thing of seemingly unfinished outline. 

The engine has a total capacity of 1,207 c.c. Its valves are 
arranged side by side, and are inclined at the side of the cylinders in 
order to obtain as small a pocket as possible over the valve heads. The 
tappets are adjustable, and the camshaft is operated by an adjustable 
silent chain. Thermo-system cooling is employed. Lubrication to the 
engine is automatic by means of a geared type of pump which delivers 
oil under pressure to the main bearings, also maintaining correct oil 
level in the troughs from which the big end bearings are lubricated 
through scoops at their extremities. | Owing to the connecting rods 
being tubular the gudgeon pins and pistons are lubricated by the oil 
travelling through them. Lubricating to all other working parts of the 
chassis, other than the rear axle case and gear box, is reduced to a 
minimum. The carburetter standardised is an horizontal type Solex, 
and ignition is by variable high tension magneto. The gearbox of the 
Castle Three is of the epicyclic type, and gives two speeds forward and 
a reverse. The complete revolving unit is carried by two large ball 
bearings, and is adjustable for end thrust. Adjustment or withdrawal 
of the gear bands is quite easy. The control of the car is practically 
identical with that of the Ford, except that a foot accelerator is fitted in 
addition to a throttle control on the dash. 

A great point of the Castle Three is that the rear wheel is readily 
detachable in a few minutes by the use of a single spanner, and is inter- 
changeable with either of the front wheels. The front springing is by 
quarter elliptics, and the rear springs are of the semi-elliptic flat type, 
42 inches long, and underslung. The foot brake operates on a drum 
running in oil in the gear box, and the hand brake operates internal 
expanding shoes on the rear wheel. The steering is by planetary gear 
reduction, and is adjustable for rake. The Castle Three has a roomy 
two-seater body with flush tapering sides, there being generous provi- 
sion for luggage. The equipment includes hood, screen, dynamo light- 


ing set, horn, tool kit, pump and number plates, and the inclusive price 
is, as stated, £295. 


DUNELT. 


The development of the two-stroke engine is a matter of general 
interest to motor cyclists, and the fact that very few engines of this 
type over about 2} h.p. have been put on the market enhances interest 
in any now introduced. At last year’s Show the Dunelt made its first 
appearance, and although it was explained that the quantity production 
stage had not then been reached, this machine attracted very wide 
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attention. Since last November the Dunelt has been further evolved, 
and has emerged successfully from many strenuous tests. At this 
Show it is one of the most interesting exhibits on view, the Dunelt 
stand being No. 138. The Dunelt is at present the only 500 c.c. air- 
cooled two-stroke on the market, and until recently such an engine 
was considered outside the range of practicability. It has, however, 
already disproved many ideas as to limits in two-stroke development, 
and I have no doubt that my readers will watch its future progress 
very closely. 


a 


The Dunelt engine has a bore of 85 m.m. and a stroke of 88 m.m., 
being rated at 44 h.p. It is of simple two-stroke design. The Dunelt 
motor cycle, generally, has attractive lines and will doubtless commend 
itself to many. A specially designed loop frame is used. This has a 
straight dropped top tube, affording a low,saddle position. The lugs 
are particularly strong, and back and front stands are fitted. The 
magneto standardised is the M.L., and the carburetter the Cox Atmos. 
Lubrication is by the Best & Lloyd system of drip feed to the cylinder 
walls. The machine is fitted with Sturmey-Archer three-speed gear 
and clutch, and transmission is by chain. The 26 ins. x 2} ins. wheels 
are readily detachable and interchangeable. When sold as a combina- 
tion the Dunelt is fitted with a Watsonian sidecar, including apron and 
sparé interchangeable wheel. The general finish and equipment of the 
Dunelt is decidedly attractive. The price of the solo machine is £115 
and of the combination £150. 


EDMUND. 


A lightweight motor cycle on particularly attractive lines is the 
Edmund, which is exhibited on Stand 145. An adjustable spring frame 
is the great speciality of this machine, but I can say from personal 
experience that its qualities generally are excellent. The Edmund 
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spring frame has been evolved on scientific lines, and has certainly 
impressed me as one of the most successful designs yet produced. The 
footboards and footbrake pedal are sprung with the saddle, and the 
tension of the springing is adjustable by a very simple method to riding 
weights of from eight to sixteen stones. The Edmund is fitted with a 
2? h.p. J.A.P. engine, the M.L. magneto and the Amac carburetter 
being standardised. Lubrication is semi-automatic, with hand pump. 
The Burman two-speed gearbox, incorporating a kick starter and a 
hand operated clutch, is fitted, the gear change being controlled by a: 
neat but substantial gate lever on the right hand side of the machine. 
Owing to the springing of the frame the Edmund is fitted with two 
independent petrol tanks, and the supply of petrol to the carburetter 
is effected by a combination of metal and stout rubber pipes. The 
divided tank, to which two large petrol filler caps are fitted, proves in 
actual practice rather an advantage than otherwise. The Edmund is 
quite a delightful machine to drive, and I found it one of the pleasantest 
lightweights for traffic work I have ever ridden. It is, of course, 
essentially a solo mount, but as such impresses me as a very fine pro- 
duction. Its price is 89 guineas. A model with 2? h.p. Blackburne 


engine is also produced. 


ROYAL ENFIELD. 


On Stand 118 Royal Enfield motor-cycles are shown in a complete 
range. The first of these is the well-known Royal Enfield two-stroke 
light-weight motor-cycle. Possessing a very efficient engine of the three 
port type, it has become one of the best known light-weight machines on 
the road. Its specification is a very complete one, and many of the 
features which have proved satisfactory on the heavier models have been 


incorporated in this light-weight machine. Particular attention will be 


claimed by a detachable rear carrier and mudguard, allowing easy access 
to the rear tyre by simply slackening two nuts and lifting the carrier 
from the special sockets. Chain transmission is employed throughout 


in conjunction with the Enfield cush drive hub, and the well-known 


Enfield two-speed and free-engine gear is fitted. The ‘‘ petroil ’’ system 


-of lubrication is employed. Strong protective leg shields are fitted to the 


forward end of the aluminium footboards. The weight of this machine 
ready for the road is approximately 147 lbs., while the saddle height is 
284 inches, which gives a very comfortable riding position. A kick 


“starter can be fitted at an extra charge. 


The Royal Enfield Side-car Combination is shown in various models. 
The 1921 machines have an engine made specially for them by Messrs. 
Vickers, Ltd., rated at 8 h.p., with a capacity of 965 c.c. This engine 
is fitted with roller bearings in the big end and driving side of the crank 
shaft, and has larger gudgeon pins and an improved timing gear. The 
lubrication of the front cylinder is by means of a mechanical pump driven 
by a spiral gear from the timing wheel. A supplementary hand pump 
is fitted, and the rear cylinder is lubricated by the splash system. An 
improved design of frame taking wider mud-guards and making the 
rear wheel more accessible is incorporated. There are various detail 
improvements throughout the combination. The sidecar body is con- 
structed with a large locker on the left hand side. Tool bags have been 


-dispensed with, the tools being accommodated in a locker fitted in the 
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nose of the body. The Royal Enfie!d Lighting Set Combination will be 
of the same specification with the addition of the Lucas Magdyno light- 
ing. The Royal Enfield Trade Delivery Combination is likewise a similar 
machine, except that the trade delivery box is fitted in place of the side- 


THE 8 H.P. ROYAL ENFIELD SIDECAR COMBINATION, 


car, the capacity of this being approximately 13 cubic feet. This pro- 
vides a very useful double purpose machine; the only alteration neces- 
sary is the fitting of the necessary springs and shackles, which occupies 
about five minutes, to convert the outfit from one for business to pleasure 
or vice versa. 


ivy. 


The outstanding successes of the Ivy two-stroke have commended 
this machine to many enthusiasts. On Stand 124 a complete range of 
Ivy models may be seen. This comprises 2} h.p. single and two-speed 
All-Purpose models, a 24 h.p. lady’s model, 3 h.p. two-speed All-Pur- 
pose models with chain-and-belt and all-chain drive, a single-speed 
3 h.p. All-Purpose model, a 3 h.p. Isle of Man sporting model, and a 
3 h.p. two-speed machine with Ivy sidecar. It will be appreciated 
that these models cover a very wide range, and they should meet the 
requirements of every class of rider. All the Ivy models have proved 
conspicuously successful in general service and competition tests, the 
performances of this make in the Junior T.T. Race, in A.C.U. open 
trials, and on the Old Wyche Cutting being. well remembered. While 
the All-Purpose and ladies’ models have each many attractive features, 
the 3 h.p. combination will no doubt commend itself to many who desire 
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economical sidecar service. Soundness of design and_ good finish 
marks each type, and in view of the proved success of the Ivy two-stroke 
engine and its obvious advantages, Stand 124 will no doubt be a centre 
of attraction. 


LEVIS. 


The Levis motor-cycle, a pioneer among two-strokes and a consist- 
ently successful machine in competitions and all-round service, needs 
no introduction. Messrs. Butterfields, Ltd., are, as usual, staging a 
very interesting exhibit on Stand 121. All present models have the 
renowned 2} h.p. Levis two-stroke engine, which has so admirably 
proved its prowess in many fields of service. Touring machines for 
both lady and gentlemen riders are exhibited, their standard specifica- 
tions being very similar. These include all-belt drive, 24 in. wheels, 2 in. 
or 2} in. tyres, E.I.C. magneto, Amac, B. & B., or Senspray carburetter, 
and square-fronted upturned touring handlebars. Although the frame 
of the lady’s model is not of the dropped or open pattern, the machine is 
quite suitable for female riders when the usual fairly short and full 
motor-cycling skirt is worn. . The top rail is but 26 inches from the 
ground, and the saddle only two inches higher. Even with this ex- 
ceptionally low riding position, the lady’s Levis has a ground clearance 
of a full four inches. An efficient belt shield is a good feature of this 
model, and the total weight is under one cwt. The price of both the 
lady’s and gentleman’s touring Levis is £60. 

The Levis sports model is also shown on the Stand, and will no 
doubt meet wide favour among those who like a speedy lightweight. It 
has semi-T.T. bars and other detail features distinguishing its special 
purpose from that of the touring mount. 

Messrs. Butterfields, Ltd., are now introducing a machine which 
will doubtless win great popularity among definite racing men and the 
younger brigade of riders whose first essential is a mount of high-speed 
qualities. This will be known as the ‘‘ T.T.” model. Profiting by their 
experience in this year’s Tourist Trophy Race and A.C.U. Six Days 
Trial, Messrs. Butterfields are now putting the 247c.c. engine which 
did so remarkably well in these events into production, and this will 
form the power unit of the new ‘‘ T.T.” model. After personally 
witnessing ‘‘ Pa” Applebee’s remarkable performance in the great Isle 
of Man event, as well as the Levis’s valiant work amid the Yorkshire 
and Durham wilds in the Six Days, I have very great hopes of the new 
engine when it is sold to sporting riders as a standard Butterfields pro- 
duction. One of the new engines is exhibited at Olympia, and will no 
doubt be among the Show’s principal attractions. It is intended for the 
present to turn out the new Levis as a single gear model, although I 
happen to know that a new three-speed gear is at present being put 
through some gruelling tests by the Levis works staff, and will probably 
be marketed later as an alternative fitment to the ‘*‘ T.T.”’ model at an 
extra cost of some £15. The price of the ‘‘ T.T.”” model is provision- 
ally quoted at the very reasonable figure of £68. 


NEW HUDSON. 


For many years Messrs. New Hudson, Ltd., have been prominent 
motor-cycle manufacturers. At this Show one finds them taking a new 
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departure by launching into the cycle-car world. On Stand 75 is to be 
seen an entirely new three-wheel passenger vehicle, known as the New 
Hudson light car. This is a three-wheel runabout of attractive lines, 
and although I have not yet had an opportunity of trying one on the 
road, I know enough of pre-war New Hudson productions to warrant 
confidence that the machine will make good. The engine of the New 
Hudson cycle-car is an air-cooled twin of 1,200 c.c. capacity, rated at 
1oh.p.  !t has automatic lubrication and other features intended to 
make it a no-trouble unit. The machine has three speeds forward, and 
reverse, and the wheels are of the wire type with car tvres 700'x 80 m.m. 
in size. A good point is that the near wheel is easily detachable. The 
two-seater body is fitted with hood and screen, and the equipment 
includes an electric lighting outfit, horn, jack, and tools. The car is 
said to be capable of from 5 to 4o miles per hour, and to cover approxi- 
mately 50 miles per gallon of petrol. The price is quoted at £300. I 
am certainly glad to see Messrs. New Hudson, Ltd., entering the cycle- 
car world, and I hope to refer to the new machine again in a later 
number. 

On this stand is also to be seen the New Hudson two-stroke light- 
weight motor-cycle with two-speed countershaft gear, upon which model 
the makers are now concentrating. This is a particularly attractive 
little mount, and should commend itself to many purchasers at the 


price of £75. 


NEW IMPERIAL. 


New Imperial motor-cycles have performed consistently well in 
competitions and in general use, and most visitors to the show will be 


keenly interested in the display on Stand 91. Here are to be found six 
models of the well-known 2? h.p. Light Tourist machine and six models 
ot the New Imperial 8 h.p. combination. |For the 1921 season no 
recdical changes are made in the design of the New Imperial models, but 
tnere are various improvements in detail and fitments. The 2? h.p. 
Light Tourist model will be fitted with a special engine made by Messrs. 
J. A. Prestwich. This has a tapered cylinder with special cooling fins 
on the top. The new engine has particularly large ports, the size of the 
main bearings is } in. diameter, and the valves are 1 */,, in. diameter. 

The Light Tourist model, being a medium weight and possessing a 
good turn of speed with ample climbing power, is certainly an excellent 
solo mount. Its price with two-speed gear is 77 guineas, and with two- 
speed gear and kick starter 85 guineas. 

The 8 h.p. combination follows the lines of the 1920 design. 
Particular attention is being paid to the engine, which is again a special 
model made for the machine by Messrs. J. A. Prestwich. This model 
has a three-speed gearbox giving ratios of 44 to 1, 8} to 1, and 13 tor. 
Large knee shields are now fitted, and are so arranged that an extra 
air draught impinges upon the cylinders. On both the Light Tourist and 
the 8 h.p. model ample ground clearance is given, and either machine is 
eminently suitable for Colonial and overseas service. 


RUDGE MULTI. 


Messrs. Rudge Whitworth, Ltd., are showing on Stand 113 a com- 
plete range of their well-known Rudge Multi motor-cycles. These dis- 
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tinctive machines have proved themselves under many conditions of 
strenuous service, and not the least of their achievements was the win- 
ning of the Senior T.T. in 1914. One of the most satisfactory things 
about this make to my mind is that there is a Rudge Multi to meet the 
requirements of every class of rider. One so often finds this otherwise 
when a popular feature like the Multi variable gear is the speciality. 
On this stand, however, one may inspect four distinct models, each 
admirably adapted to a particular class of riding. These comprise the 


THE 5-6 H.P. LONG STROKE RUDGE-MULTI. 


34 h.p. Rudge Multi Touring machine, priced at 4.110 5s.; the 3} h.p. 
Rudge Multi T.T. model, at the same figure; the 5/6 h.p. Rudge Multi 
Roadster, with long stroke single cylinder engine, at 4/120 15s.; and 
the 7/9 h.p. Rudge Multwin at £147. The special Rudge sidecar suit- 
able for use with any of these machines is also exhibited, and is priced 
at £42. The general features of the Rudge Multi range are well 
known, the Multi gear being, of course, their outstanding feature. This 
is of the variable pulley type, and is actuated by a large hand lever on 
the left side of the machine. The gear is practically infinitely variable 
between high and low limits, the gate having twenty notches; the belt 
being kept at the same tension whatever gear ratio is in operation. At 
the time of writing I understand that a new Rudge three-speed gear- 
box will be introduced at the Show. 


SCOTT SOCIABLE. 


A machine that is sure to attract much attention is shown on Stand 
19. This is the Scott Sociable, at once the most unorthodox looking 
outfit in the exhibition. I do not know if I shall offend anyone in 
describing the Scott Sociable as a cross between a sidecar combination 
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and a three-wheeled cycle-car, but this is just what the machine suggests 
to me. Cross-breeds are, however, often the best for hard service, and 
I have ample evidence that the Scott Sociable has aiready shaped very 
well (no pun intended!) in various strenuous trials. . Certainly the 
advantages claimed for it demand consideration from the many who 
are wavering between sidecar or small car, three wheels or four; and 


THE SCOTT SOCIABLE, A UNIQUE PASSENGER MACHINE. 


provided that one’s artistic sense is not offended by its unquestionably 
striking appearance, I feel confident in saying that many readers will 
find this machine to best meet their requirements. It should not be 
supposed that the Scott is a new or untried machine. On the contrary, 
since its introduction in 1915 it has performed valiant service in war 
and peace. 

The engine follows the model of the two-stroke twin used with 
great success on Scott motor-cycles, and the vehicle is designed to carry 
driver and passenger in all the protection and comfort associated with a 
small car. The ordinary combination of motor-bicycle and attached 
sidecar is replaced by one complete chassis. This is designed to carry 
the power unit in an accessible position on the off side between the front 
and driven wheels, the whole structure being independently sprung at 
each wheel. The power unit comprises engine, magneto, dynamo, 
starter, three-speed gear, with clutch and gear controls, etc., and carries 
a steel frame for supporting the bonnet. To this is attached in front 
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the combined petrol tank and mudguard, and an accumulator case in the 
rear. The whole power plant can be detached from the frame as a 
complete self-contained unit. The control of the Scott Sociable is quite 
simple, an automatic horizontal type Zenith carburetter being fitted and 
the engine being started by a lever operated from the seat. The clutch 
and footbrake pedals are arranged on car lines, and a handbrake is also 
provided. The ‘‘ Petroil’’ system of lubrication is employed. There 
is plenty of accommodation for luggage, and an emergency dickey seat 
can be utilised if required. The vehicle is fitted with hood and wind- 
screen, and the very complete standard equipment includes a spare 
wheel with tyre, lamps with accumulator lighting, tools, horn, tyre 
pump, and speedometer. The provisional price quoted is 250 guineas. 


SPARKBROOK. 


On Stand 122 the Sparkbrook Manufacturing Co., Ltd., have an 
interesting exhibit, consisting of six models of their well-known light 
touring motor-bicycles, fitted with the Villiers engine with fly wheel 
magneto. These machines have either the Sparkbrook two-speed gear 
or the Sturmey Archer gear with clutch and kick starter, the latter being 
fitted with a special control lever of the Sparkbrook Company’s own 
design. A single countershaft gear model, with chain and belt drive, 
is also exhibited, and the working of the Villiers Mark IV engine can 
be clearly observed from a sectioned model on this stand. Purchasers. 
of Sparkbrook motor-cycles have a choice of three types of handlebars, 
namely, a Roadster, Wide Roadster, and Semi T.T. The finish of the 
Sparkbrook machines is in keeping with the high standard of this old- 
established firm. 


T.B. CYCLECAR. 


The ‘‘ T.B.’’ Three Wheeler, which made so promising a debut 
last year, has behind it the reputation and resources of a firm of engi- 
neers, Messrs. Thompson Bros. (Bilston), Ltd., which has been famous 
for over 100 years, and during the war had a wide experience in the 
construction of aircraft components. The methods then employed of 
jigging and careful standardisation are followed in the production of the 
‘* T.B.’’ Three Wheeler. This attractive little car is now made in three 
types, a Sports model with 8 h.p. J.A.P. engine, a 10 h.p. air-cooled, 
and a 10 h.p. water-cooled model, each of the two last having the appro- 
priate model of Blackburne engine. All three models have distinctive 
features. These include the engine and gearbox built into one unit, 
shaft transmission, and direct final drive by bevel gears. The wheels 
on all models are interchangeable, and both the steering column 
and pedals are adjustable. The ‘‘ T.B.’’ has obvious good points. 
Among these is substantial and comfortable body work. The seating 
space is ample for two average size persons, who should be as comfort- 
able as in a full sized light car. A well designed screen and hood 
protect both driver and passenger from bad weather. The ‘‘ T.B.’’ is. 
claimed to be very economical to run, the running costs of tyres, oil 
and petrol all being low. Fifty miles per gallon of petrol is claimed 
as the average. The wheelbase of the ‘‘ T.B.’’ is 7 ft. long and the 
width of track is 4 ft. The front wheels are 650 x 65 and the back 
wheels 700 x 80 at back. Dunlop tyres are fitted as standard. 
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VELOCETTE. 


Among lightweight machines the Velocette holds a very high place, 
and at this show Messrs. Veloce, Ltd., are staging an attractive exhibit. 
Lady enthusiasts will no doubt visit Stand 123 in large numbers, for 
motor-cycles admirably adapted for their use are here to be found. The 
exhibit comprises four models, two- and three-speed machines for both 
ladies and gentlemen being shown. The gentleman’s two-speed model, 
already well known, remains unaltered for next year, and the three- 
speed machines in the respective models have been modified but slightly 
from the 1920 design. These now have the new Velocette internal 
expanding front wheel brake, which, it will be remembered, created much 
interest in the A.C.U. Six Days Trial this year. The other radical 
departure is found in the three-speed gearbox. The firm announce that 
they intend to market only a limited number of these models for the 
coming season, their design having been specially evolved for competi- 
tion enthusiasts of both sexes. <A very interesting exhibit on this stand 
is a machine in sections, showing the working of the Velocette engine 
and other chief parts. I would add a word of commendation for the 
very excellent instruction book which Messrs. Veloce, Ltd., present to 
all purchasers of their machines. 


WILKIN. 


Among the motor-cycles that have lately won much prominence the 
Wilkin is conspicuous. Readers will remember the remarkable 
** Round-the-Coast ” run recently accomplished by a 3$ h.p. Wilkin and 
sidecar under A.C.U. observation. On Stand 146 Messrs. Wilkin 
Motors, Ltd., are showing a range of their attractive machines. These 
comprise a 3} h.p. ‘‘ Round-the-Coast ” combination, a 34 h.p. touring 
combination, a 34 h.p. solo touring model, a 34 h.p. sports model, a 
2? h.p. lightweight combination, and a 2? h.p. sports model. All Wilkin 
machines are fitted with outside flywheel Blackburne engines, and, as 
will be seen, there is a Wilkin to suit every purpose. The ‘‘ Round-the- 
Coast” model is fitted with Lucas Magdyno lighting set, and all models 
have a three-speed Sturmey Archer gear. Another feature common to 
each model is an all-chain drive in the rear hub. Brampton Biflex forks. 
are standardised, and the details of each machine have obviously been 
well thought out. The touring types have aluminium footboards, and 
the sports models are fitted with footrests, T.T. handlebars, and other 
fittings appropriate to speed machines. The Wilkin range is certainly 
worthy of very close attention. 


WOLF. 


On Stand 76 Messrs. Wulfruna Engineering Co., Ltd., are showing 
four Wolf motor-cycles oft types that have won much popularity. These 
comprise model A., a lightweight with 23 h.p. Blackburne engine; 
model B., a lightweight with 2} h.p. 2-stroke engine; model C., a light- 
weight with 2} h.p. J.A.P. engine, and the Wolf duplex cycle with 
1 h.p. motor attachment. A choice of Albion or Sturmey-Archer 2- 
speed gears is given with models B. and C., the gear incorporating a 
kick starter and ‘accordingly being the more expensive. Model A. has 
a Sturmey-Archer 2-speed gear as standard. The Wolf motor-cycle has 
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performed well both in competition and all-round work during the past 
season, and as a good straightforward proposition will no doubt com- 
mend itself to many lightweight enthusiasts. The motor-driven bicycle 
will attract wide attention from recruits to the pastime and those who 
desire a practical runabout machine. 


A NEW LAMP. 


The firm of Messrs. C. A. Vandervell have just perfected and are 
about to place upon the market a new lamp. It is an interesting 
adaptation of their stream line side lamp. I cannot deal adequately 
with this important invention in the limited space left at my disposal this 
month, and I therefore propose to go fully into the whole matter inthe 
next issue. 


THE EDMUND. 
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The “DUNELT”™ 


The “DUNELT’ is the only 500 c.c. Air Cooled Two-Stroke on the 
market—it embodies exclusive features, and is quite an exceptional 
machine, capable of an exceptional service, as proved by its success 
in the A.C.U. SIX DAYS’ TRIAL. It is most flexible, will two- 
stroke perfectly at all speeds, develops 10 to 12 h.p, and will keep 
cool under the most trying conditions. 
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Solo - £115 


Let Us Help You toi: : 
Improve Their Condition 


Our advice is free. 
Our Manures are Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money 


"THE Evinrude Detachable Motor immediately is returned. 


speedy and reliable Motor Boat. ‘‘Evinruding” is Writ gained during the past 30 years that 
a topping sport at fractional cost. If you cwn an on enables us to give this 
Evinrude, send it to us now to be overhauled reedy . now to 

for next season. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR C°? ENGI GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., 
(MANAGER, AW.BRADBURY,) i (Boundary Chemical 
107 WATERLOO RD,LONDON.SE1. |! Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


converts your own or hired rowboat into a It is only the practical experience 


GUARANTEE. 
J. Lytle, Write us fully. 
Write for Catalogue H with ‘ull particulars F.R,H S. We welcome every enquiry. 


For eight hours of sound 
refreshing sleep—a 


BATH 


A bath to which is added a ccuple of tablespoonfuls or 
so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD or the contents of 
a carton of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 


| 
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One Shilling 
per line All communications 
4/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


should be 
The Badminton Magazine, 9, 
Garden, London, 


12/- 
Per Inch 


addressed to Advertisement 
King Street, Covent 
W.C.2. 


Rare Sporting Books Powell's Pig Sticking, 1889, £3 3s. 0d; 
Baldwin, African Hunting and Adventure, 1863,£2 2s. 0Od.; 
Baldwin, Large and Small Game of Bengal. 1883. £2 2s, 0d ; 
Butler's South African Sketches. illustrated. The Wild Li e ofa 
Hunter, 1841, £5 5s. Od.; | Millais, Game Birds and Shooting 
Sketches, 1892, £6 6s. 0. ; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason: 
illustrated, 1st. Edition 1889, 25/-; Fair Diana by Wanderer illus- 
trated byG. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25i-; AcrossCountryby Wanderer, 
illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; A Loose Rein by 
Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; Life- 
Histories of African Game Animals by T. Rooseveldt & E. 
Heller; profusely illustrated, 2 vols. 1915, 30/-; Daniel's 
Rural Sports, fine plates, 3 vols.. full calf, 1807. £4 10s. Od. ; 
Badminton Magazine vols. 1 to 20 bound 21 to 29 
parts, 29 vols. £6 6s. Od.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, viz. 
Handley Cross, Sponges AI es Tour, Ask Mamma, Plain or 
Ringlets. Hawbuck Grange, Mr. Romfords Hounds, coloured 
plates by John Leech. 6 vols. £5 10s. Od.; The Cream of 
Leiceste shire by Capt. Pennell Elmhurst, coloured plates. 
1883, 25/-- WANTED, Alkens National Sports 1821; 
Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807: Jorrocks Jaunts. 1843: 
Sporting Re»ository, 1822: Life of a Sportsman, 1842: Life 
of John Mytton. 1835, 1837, or 1851, Good prices offered for 
clean copies. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street Birmingham. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


§ H 0 OT | N GS Estate Agents, 


Telegrams,, ‘ Sportsman, Glasgow.” 


HUNTING 
FOX 


By 
LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


10/6 net. 
2nd Impression. 


“*A mew classic of foxhunting .. The author's 
maxims are always so shrewd and pregnant that 
we could wish the book twice or three times as 
long.’’— Times Literary Supplement. 


Worthy to rank with the finest of its pre- 
decessors.”’"—Sunday Times. 


“Will take high rank among the peg litera- 
ture of the chase.’’—Horse & Hound 


“Shows complete mastery of the subject."’—Fie'd. 


CONSTABLE ORANGE ST., LONDON 
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Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print—every time. No waiting. Any size 1/- 
for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6 Prints or Postcards 1d. 
Cameras bought or exchanged. 
MARTIN, 


Photographers’ Chemist. Southampton. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses Postage 6d. ba Publishers : 
BapMInTON Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2 


WANTED.—Copies of the Badminton Magazine for May 1918, 
and January, 1919. Apply 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, Rolls of Honour, Challenge Shie'ds and 
Trophies of artistic design and finest craftsmanship are made 

by F. OSBORNE & Co, Ltd., 27 EA TCASTLE ST., 

OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1., Artists and Metal Craftsmen, 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS of exclusive quality. entirely prepared 
and woven by hand. The “ Real Thing ”’ for distinctive Sport- 
ing Suits and Costumes. Booklet and latest patterns post free, 
T. B. MACAULAY, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 74 Stornaway. 
Isle of Lewis, 


OR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, 

A GENTLEMAN wishes to DISPOSE of the following OIL PAINT- 
INGS by Private Treaty: Portrait of The Baron (winner of the 
St. Leger. 1845), with Frank Butler riding, by J, F. Herring 
Senr., in fine state. size 36in. by 28in. The 1840 St. Leger, 
portrait of Lord Westminster's Launcelot and Maroon, who 
finished first and second, signed J. F. Herring. Senr. size 24in. 
by 18in. Portrait of Irish Birdcatcher, signed Harry Hall, 
velieved to be the only oi! painting of this famous sire, in fine 
state, size 36in. by 30in. Portrait of Guicciole, the dam of 
Irish Birdcatcher, signed by F. W. Snow, size 36in. by 28in.— 
For further particulars, Box 54. clo Badminton Magazine. 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


Sporting and Fishing Quarters 
to Let 


MELTON MOWBRAY. Hunting Box to Let, Furnished; nine bed 
rooms, three reception; electric light, central heating, &c, 
Apply Mrs. Soames, 10, Lower Belgrave Street, S. W. 1. 


SOUTH CORNWALL. Winter Quarters in Country House, ver 
sunny and sheltered; good sea fishing, own boat; excellen 
cook ; garage; inclusive terms, 4 guineas week. Write Box 52 
clo Badminton Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


BOURNEMOUTH (EAST CLIFF). Board-Residence, 45s. and 50s 
weekly, inclusive; Good food, good cooking and attendance 
Nr. sea. Pineside, 48 Southcote Road. 


TO LET for hunting season, Four good | Loose Boxes, good Saddl¢ 
Room, and “a4 accc tion; g forge on premises 
Apply C. W. B. Sikes, Veterinary Surgeon, Castle Lane 
Warwick. 
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Che B adminton Magazine 


EDIFED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 305. DECEMBER 1920 


CONTENTS. 

WINTER SPORTS IN CANADA .... CHARLES W. STOKES. Illustrated 91 
BAD FORM IN SPORT. II—FISHING me nee ... By WILLIAM CAINE 98 
HE ENGLISH WATER SPANIEL By T. ROPE ios 
SNOW TRAVEL _..... By RICHARD CLAPHAM. Illustrated 110 
STRAINS OF STIMULATION: A Poem By 
MATTER OF PRECISION: Cartridge Making ae ee By E. CHARLES VIVIAN 116 

HE PLACE OF PEACE Chapter III site eS By THE LORD WALSINGHAM. 
Illustrated "teeth Photographs by the Author 121 
OTES FROM THE FISHING HUI oe ..- By H. T. SHERINGHAM 127 
POET OF ENGLAND: Mr. John Masefield ...  ... By CYRIL FALLS. Illustrated 131 
OME FROM THE HIL L: Reviews of Recent Publications ... Illustrated 138 
ASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN .... DIANA. Illustrated by GLADYS REID 143 
3OLFING NOTES ... ... By MOSSIE LINTON 147 
ORRESPONDENCE 150 


LOOK ROUND—A Disappointing Classic "Winner-—Tetratema and his 
Silvern and Allenby—Spion caddie Galahad and Torelore- -The Fillies— 


Cinna—Lemonade—Bracket te Ns By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. Illustrated 153 
OMEWARD BOUND! by ARTHUR BRISCOE, and verses 162 
OTORING : The Motor Cycle ‘Show xe 5 ... By OSCAR E. SEYD. Illustrated 164 


——All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Ediior, 9, King Street, 
ditorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name a address 
pf the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
atisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be veturned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 18/- per annum every 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmtsston by Canadian Magasine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY- DON'T 
Geta WASTE YOURS 


MAKES ON E BLADE. LAST TH REE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SHARPENS KEEPS SHARP 


—and the shave? Just wonderful! A_ few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ‘‘CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


Ask ycur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD SET 


containing Patent comprising 
= Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 
and Seven specially selected 


Blades. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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ELECTRICAL 
‘SPECIALITIES 


Yes, that’s the make! See now 
and again that your terminals 
are TIGHT and acid covers the 
TOP of the plates. With these 
precautions, Madam, our batter- 
ies will never fail you!” 


BRITISH BATTERIES 


C. A. VANDERVELL & Co., Ltd. — ACTON, LONDON, W.3 


ql Player s Navy Cut Tobacco 


id ae eS Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of Smoker. 


x Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - P.r oz. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - } 1 ‘, 


Beautifully Cool ) Player's Tawny Navy Cut 
and Sweet Smoking. Piayer’s “White Label” Navy Cut 104° 
Also Player's NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a develop:ent of } iayer’s 


Navy Cut) packed in 2-0z. and 4-oz. AIRTIGHT TINS at 2/4 
an 4/8 respectively. 


108 103833 


: Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quality 

Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium. 
MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 

100 for5/10; 50for2/11 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2/5 

24 for 1/5; 12for84,d. 20 for 114d.; 10 for 6d. 
In Packets and Tins from all Tobacconists and Stores. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


: 


THE PERFECT LIGHTWEIGHT 


OLYMPIA 
STAND 123 


See, 


MAKE A NOTE, 
DON’T MISS _ IT 


THE SURPRISE 
of the A.C.U. Six Days 
Trial—The Velocette 
Internal Expanded Front 

Wheel Brake —— 


It's a little one with Big Power. 


“=! wave BY VELOCE L™- six ways, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 


The BEST Gift of ALL 


THE B.S.A. AIR RIFLE 
OUTFIT 


CLEAN, SAFE, ALMOST NOISELESS 
An ideal Indoor & Outdoor Family Sport 


OUR Boys and Girls wi!! re- 

member this Christmas above 

all others if you give tuem the 
famous B.S.A. Air Rifle Outfit. 
Just think how proud your boy will 
be to possess a real Air Rifle—one 
that shoots with lasting accuracy. 
The whole family can practise the 
most accurate target shooting in 
almost any room of the house, and 
the garden can be kept free of furred 
and feathered pests. 


COST OF SHOOTING 
NEGLIGIBLE 


B.S.A. Pellets and Targets are so 
cheap that the cost need not be 
considered, 


WRITE FOR “3B” BOOKLET NEW 
SPORT.” SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF POSTCARD. It gives full details ot the 
B.S.A. Rifle, and valucble hints on sh: o-ing. 
The New B S.A. Air Rifie Outfit can be purchased 


at alls ores, 


B.S.A. GUNS LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors : The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


CONQUEST 


The Magazine of Popular Science 


that jumped to the 1/- 


(CONQUEST records, describes and 
explains all the great achievements 
of modern Science, Invention and Industry. 
It takes its readers ‘‘ behind the scenes,” 
and shows them “how it is done.” 
CONQUEST is a magazine for the men 
and women who want to be well-informed 
and to be able to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the triumphs of human endeavour. 
Every page as interesting as the most fascinating 
romance. A host of photographic and other 


illustrations render the conten’s still more 
attractive and clear, 


The Most Readable Magazine. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Subscription rate 15/- per annum, post free. 


“CONQUEST” Offices: 
12-13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


front rank inaday § MONTHLY 


Cutting down 
Motoring Costs 
by A HALF 


Half the cost—half the petrol 
consumption—half the tax. 
Extract from a Bean owner's 
letter dated October 25th, 1920. 
‘The car gives every satisfac- 
tion, and is quite a revelation to 


me, as have been using a S......... 
until Bean arrived. The Bean 


Complete Specification can be obtained from 


A. HARPER, SONS & BEAN, LIMITED 
Head Office: DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Or the Manufacturer's Representatives: R.E. Maude, B.M.T. 
Depot, 20 King Street, St. James's 8.W.1; R. H. Collie , B.M.T. 
Depot, 230 Deanszate, Manchester; H OC. Berry, B.M.T. Depot. 
Coventry Road, Yardley, Birmingham ; J. A. Wardman, B.M T. 
Dep’, 4 Duncan Street, Leeds; A. A. Adams, B.M.T. Depot, 
St. Thomas Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; R. H. Collier, B.M.T. 
Depot, British Motor Buildings, New City Road, Glasgow. 
Sole Distributor for the Counties of Warwickshire, Worcester- 
Shire, Staffordshire and Shropshire: P. J. EVANS, 83-9! John 
Bright Street, Birmingha . 


does all that the S...... did on half 
the petrol, and tax will be nearly 
halved next year. I was assured 
that driving an 11.9 Bean Car 
would be one continual round of 
gear changing, but the Bean | 
have does not require any more 
gear changing than the 20 h.p. 


Four-Seater Open Touring Model, £545 


St. James's, 61 


Without a Rival. 


The G.N., the successful two-seater, has no serious 
rival. Its economy surpasses that of the average 
motorcycle and sidecar, its cost is about the same, while 
in comfort, liveliness, and roadworthiness it is greatly 
superior to the light car. The following letter is of interest. 


14 Dover Street, 

Piccadilly, London, W,1, 

Sept. 27th, 1920. 
Gentlemen, 

I have noticedin yourrecent 
advertisements the exceedingly 
modest claim of a consumption 
of 60 miles per gallon. It may 
interest you to know that overa 

: mileage of some 8.000, my aver- 
' age works out at over 


72 miles per gallon, 
: and this usually with three up, 
: and often camping equipment 
in addition. : 
If you care to make use of 
this you are of course at liberty 
to do so. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Hubert A. Thompson. 


Prices from £241 17s. 6d. with Equipment. 


G.N. LIMITED. EAST HILL, WANDSWORTH, LONDON. S.W. 18. 
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HE illustration is from a photograph of Mr. Beeton. 
a MAXALDING pupil, showing how constipation is 
cured by control of the abdominal muscles and 
internal organs, 
By MAXALDING you can be absolutely cured of Con- 
stipation, permanently cured, in fact, you can cure your- 
self—by MAXALDING—within a period of three days to 
one month. This is guaranteed. And you can rid your- 
self of Indigestion, Malassimilation, Rheumatism, Lack of 
Will-Power, Loss of Self-Confidence, Nervous Debility, 
Neurasthenia, and other Functional Weaknesses in a period 
of one to three months. 
Most men and women of any education and experience 
whatever know of a certainty that medicines or drugs can- 
not bring Health; sometimes they bring relief, for a time, 
making matters worse in the end. They know this yet 
they go on dosing themselves. Why? Because it is part 
of the complaint to drift; it seems so much easier to buy 
drugs. In the past the only excuse for this was the lack 
of an alternative. 


In MAXALDING you have the alternative 


MAXALDING _ means: 
more LIFE and — more JOY in Life. 


MENS AGITAT MOLEM—(Mind moves the Mass) 
In MAXALDING you CONTROL YOURSELF. It is the 
triumph of ** Mind over matter,’’ a phrase often used and 
which now has a real meaning in MAXALDING. 
MAXALDING is not difficult to “learn, and the movements 
are easy and very interesting to practise; like most great 
ideas it is simple and easy—when you know the way. 

By MAXALDING the circulation is perfected, the aliment- 
ary canal cleansed, the muscles made supple, the mind 
made bright, and the body made beautiful. 

When a really satisfactory condition of health has been 
secured you begin to accumulate a store of nervous force, 
and you can use this nervous force in ways most pleasur- 
able and profitable to yourself. 

Mr. M. SALDO, who has evolved MAXALDING, has 
created 16 world’s records for strength and endurance. 
Although not a Physician, Doctors send him patients whose 
only hope of a cure is by MAXALDING. He has been 
practising privately for ten years, and amongst his pupils 
and patients are Dr. Cathcart, of Harley Street, the most 
famous authority on breathing in the “world—who sends 
patients to Mr. Saldo; Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of 
Australia; the Grand Duke Michael, The Rev. Father 

Bernard Vaughan, ete., ete. 

Mr. Saldo is as far ahead of ordinary Physical Culturists 
as the modern surgeon is of the old ‘ village sawbones.” 
He invites you to write to him explaining fully your re- 
quirements, whether they be the eradication of functional 
disorder, the development of a perfect body, the increase 
of nervous energy, or the acquisition of great strength. 
Mr. Saldo will advise you personally and will enclose a 
copy of ‘* MAXALDING.” 

If inquirers from abroad will send full details, Mr. Saldo 
will be able to give a definite guarantee of results when 
sending the Booklet. 

Address your letter to: 


MAXALDING 


75 New Stone Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


© 


Be Thrifty 
and Theive 


Save money, time 


and life 


Othe nation a service 

by doing yourself a 

service ; save the nation’s 

fuel and reduce your bills; 

use a gas-cooker in your 
home. 

Write for free copies of Leaflet No. II. 


in our “ Gas Economy Series” which 
deals with the Gas-Cooker. 


THE BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria St., Westminster, SW. 
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HE DOUGLAS 4-H.P. COMBINATION provides the 


most economical motoring for two. 


Its cost is returned in next to no time in _ travelling 
expenses saved, while as to the pleasure that it will give 
you, that is a benefit which cannot be summed up in money. 
The DOUGLAS gives pleasure and profit all the year 
round at little cost and no trouble. 


DOUGLAS LIMITED 
93 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.7_ ;: Paris Depot: 190 RUE PERIERE. 
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The 
PILGRIM’S GUIDE 


YPRES SALIENT 


ISSUED BY “TALBOT HOUSE” 
NOW READY 3/6 Net. 


C. ‘“The Pilgrim’s Guide to the Ypres Salient’’, written 
throughout by ex-service men from actual experience, pro- 
vides a thorough and accurate Guide to, and an artistic 
Souvenir of, the Battlefields and Cemeteries of the Ypres 
Salient. It is intended primarily for those whose visit to 
Flanders will be in the nature of a Pilgrimage. 


G, Detailed information concerning Travelling Facilities, Car 
conveyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., etc. A complete guide to 
each individual Cemetery. 


CG. Large two-colour map, exceptionally clear, and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


CG. Contributions by LAURENCE BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘*SAPPER,”’ and many others. 


Handsomely Produced - Accurately Written - Souvenir and Guide, in one. 


Indispensable for all intending Pilgrims to the 
Salient, and for all who have memories of Ypres. 


Copies can be obtained from 


THE PUBLISHER, 9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 3/6, or post free 3/10 . . ‘ Prospectus gratis 
OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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MOKING-PLEASURE most 
surely depends on quality, not 


quantity. Be intelligently gourmet, 
not grossly gourmand, 


Economise, if you will, on quanticy, 


but not on quality. 


Recognise that quality is not an easy 
accident, but a product of fine skill 
working on exquisite material. Give 
yourself the satisfaction of a careful 
test-by-taste of a superb achievement 
of the blender’s art. 


MATINEE 


Turkish Cigarettes 


blended 


and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 


in ree ROVAL STABLES 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


“You Can use 
| nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
treats t& property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET LONDON <s S.W. 
LY 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
For Invalids 
A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables. Motor Car Houses, eto 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKBRS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE SUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


PBstmares Works 6 Acres. FORD. 


Established 70 Years. 


HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 
OR PACK AND SADDLE :: 


We are prepared to contract for hunting or 
fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 
launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 
British Columbia. 

All information willingly supplied free of 
charge. 

THE SPORTSMEN’S AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. 

305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. 


References required and furnished 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


Those who excel in outdoor sports and pastimes are they who keep 
in the pink of condition. 


To do this one must be careful what one 
eats and drinks—the most vital factor of all. 


As far as drinking is 
concerned, there is nothing better than FRY’S PURE BREAKFAST 
COCOA—which has been so much praised by leading sportsmen. 


rys PURE 


BREAKFAST 


is an ideal pick-me-up after a hard game and is the best to train on. 


ASK FOR THE 
YELLOW & RED LABEL 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HEKBERT REIACH. LTD., 9 KING STREET, COVENT GCARBEN, W.C. 
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